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SOCIATION 
HAS FINE MEETING 


First Annual Convention of American 
Association of Accident Under- 
writers a Big Success. 
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INSU RANCE COM PANY Organize Service Bureau for all Acci- 


THE HOME iit as 
NEW YORK “isc 


BOYER RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT. | 
Large increase in Membership—En- 


thusiastic over Prospects for Work 
of New Organization. 








Fire, Lightning, Windstorm, Automobile, 
Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage, Marine, 
Sprinkler Leakage, and Registered 
Mail Insurance 


Bas Avoids controversies and disagreements if practicable; if not, 
pacifies or reconciles if possible; rectifies if justifiable, and 
never fights in court if preventable. 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


OFFICERS ELECTED. 
President, 

Chas. H. Boyer, Manager Casualty 
Dept. National Life, U. S. A., 
Chicago. 
ist Vice-President, 

G. E. Dickson, President Royai 
Casualty Co., Chicago. 
2nd Vice-President, 

W. T. Grant, Secretary Business 
Men’s Accident Ass’n, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Secretary, 

W. R. Sanders, Secretary American 
Liability Co., Cincinnati. 
Treasurer, 

P. J. V. McKian, Manager Railroad 
Dep’t, Midland Casualty Co., 
Chicago. 


OFFICERS ELECTED. 


President, 
Reinhold, R. Koch, American As 
surance Company. 
ist Vice-President, 
H. B. Hawley, Great Western Acci 
dent Company. 
2nd Vice-President, 

H. D. Huffaker, Interstate Life & 
Accident Company. 
Secretary, 

H. H. Shomo, American Casualty 
Company, 

Treasurer, 

C. H. Brackett, Hoosier Casualty 
Company. 





Executive Committee. 


Executive Committee, 


Pegram; R. B. Palmer; 
Forbes; E. W. Brown; 
Arthur James; C. D. 


E. T. Swobe, en Cc. North British 


Entered United States 
1866 


R. Perry Shorts, United State. 
Health & Accident Co., Chair- 
man; A. E. Forrest; F. T. 
Miner; H. F. Culling; 

E. G. Robinson; 

Cc. P. Orr. 


Harrington. 














and Mercantile 


The first annual convention of the Important actio1 
American Association of Accident Un- creasing th slab: and pre ge Of the 
éerwriters which was held in Chicago C organization mar the 30th conven- 
last week was a complete success. Established 1809 nsurance 0. tion of the Detroit ce, which 
This new organization which is com- was held at the Clifton Hotel, Niagara 
posed of individual accident wunder- Falls, Canada, wednesday, Thursday 
writers and not companies as mem- ane Friday It was decided to ab 
bers, was formed through the efforts rene Educationa - 
of Charles H. Boyer, manager of the : anaes vighorg, © sealibeae 
casualty department of the National §jnce 1860, when the North British & Mercantile entered the United eve snip i: 
Life, U. S. A. of Chicago. The sessions to afi commenies writieg socié 
ee tne Eee ke, See, Se States, 1.833 Fire Insurance Companies have failed or retired health insurance whether 
eago, and were wel] attended, the pro- ; = he Conference or not. 
gram being a very full and interesting 
one. In recognition of his work in : tnt ; 

. Mayor ( ( Cole o 
successfully launching the new asso- which a happy response 
ciation Mr. Boyer was re-elected to the in Mieless @ Malis 
presidency. | the Ohio National Life 

Hon. William McKinley, speaker of 
the Illinois House and President G. 
E. Dickson, of the Royal Casualty Co. 
of Chicago, made addresses of welcome 
which were responded to by Gen. C. 
R. Boardman, vice-president and gen- | 
eral manager of the Wisconsin Na- 
tional Life, and C. M. Cartwright of | R sl tees ie 
the “Western Underwriter.” succeed, write us. cet gees gy ie 

Arthur James, manager of the of pending 


ws | Pittsburgh Life & Trust Co. 


(Continued on page 17.) 
Detroit Conference ee 1 and 14 HOME OFFICE, PITTSBURGH, PA. gee Pegg pee 
Am. Ass’n Accident Under. 1 and 17 was as follows 
Life Insurance. . ,: “Up to July 31st, 1913, the number of 


— aa Ww. C. BALDWIN HOWARD S. SUTPHEN reports received by the Bureau was ap- 


. PRESIDENT DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES proximately 3,500, and all of these 
Fire Insurance g | . records as issued have been promptly 


Casualty & Surety (Continued on page 14.) 








The delegates 








- ° ° -f President Jones Reviews Work. 
OULD you recognize opportunity 1f you i tele eee dlieh’ aliiel 
: , 5 . > warmly received Pre 
met it face to face? Some people don’t. H. Jones, "general 
Fs \quitable Accident of Bos 
If you are alive, on the job and anxious to | |i detail the work of a 


showed the 
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TAX STILL NBEDS AMENDING 


EXEMPT. 





ONLY MUTUAL CO’S 


Chairman M. W. Mack of National As- 
sociation Executive Committee 
Asks Agents’ Co-operation. 

That the income tax feature of the 
tariff bill is still in an unsatisfactory 
condition and needs to be _ further 
amended in order not to work an injus- 
tice as between the life insurance com- 
panies on a stock and mutual basis is 
a matter that has been called to the at- 
tention of the members of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters by Chair- 
man Millard W. Mack. 

Mr. Mack clearly sets forth the situa- 
tion in the following letter: 

Cincinnati, Ohio, August 25, 1915. 
To the Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
i Underwriters 
emen: 





The income tax feature of the Tariff 
relates to life insur- 
condition dis- 


sill, in so far as it 
ance, is In its present 
-ecommended by the 
Senate ex- 


e amendment 
nee Committee of the 





empting refunds or so-called dividends 
paid to policyholders applies only to 
mutual companies. Ther is every 
reason why this same exemption should 
pply to stock companies issulng par- 
ticipating contracts. I am of the opin- 
lat this discrimination is due en- 
a ch correct information 
d understanding of the subject on the 

oO legislators 
I will not enter into a discussion of 
nany difficulties encountered in se 
curing the various amendments which 
i been recommended since the ori- 
g b was framed. It is enough to 
that the features relating to life 
surance have been carefully watched 
yy representatives of the Presidents’ 
Association and our National ee in 
addition to the attention given by the 


tives of the 
The National Association of Life 
derwriters stands for and advocates 
that which is in the interest of sound 
life insurance. We know no distinction 

ween mutual or stock companies, 
participating or non-participating con- 
tracts. The opportunity is now at hand 
for unselfish endeavor on the part of 
membership The word 
“Mi utual” in the clause exempting divi- 
dends should be stricken out and thus 


various companies. 





ur entire 


low this exemption to apply to all 
ompan vaying dividends to policy- 
olders 

You all understand that this entire 








matter is still in an embryonic state. 
We have only secured the recommen- 
dation of the Senate Committee on 
Finance to exempt the tax on the divi- 
nds. United action is essential in 
ar to secure the net results at which 

all aim 
The \ best results can be secured 
getting into immediate communica- 
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tion with our Senators. You should re- 
quest each member of your Association 
and as many of your influential policy- 
holders as possible to write to their re- 
spective Senators or to any Senator 
with whom he may be-personally ac- 
quainted. It is particularly important 
that as many letters as possible should 
go to Senators F. M. Simmons, John S. 
Williams, B. F, Shively and Thomas P. 
Gore, who are the sub-committee that 
dealt directly with this subject and de- 
cided upon the recommendation. The 
letters should be in as few words as 
possible, should point out the fact that 
the policyholders in stock companies 
who receive dividends are entitled to 
exactly the same consideration as those 
in mutual companies. There should be 
no discrimination whatsoever. Ask, 
therefore, that the word “Mutual” in 
the clause exempting dividends be 
stricken out. 

These are the conditions as they now 
exist. It is up to us to have them rem- 
edied, and I confidently look for your 
earnest co-operation. 

Very respectfully, 
MILLARD W. MACK, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


A MAMMOTH $100,000 CLUB. 


Nearly 500 Members in New York Life 
Organization—Wrote Over 22,000 
Paid Applications. 


The New York Life’s $100,000 for the 
current year is the largest the company 
has had since the days of big writing 
before the enactment of the Armstrong 
laws, or to be exact, since 1904. The 
total membership in the club for the 
year is 439, which is an increase of 73 
members. 

The club wrote in new business a 
total of $50,368,476, the paid applica- 
tions numbering This is an in- 
crease in insurance over last year of 
$8,091,286, and an increase in applica- 
tions of 4,291. 

Presidential honors in the New York 
Life $100,000 Club go to the member, 
regardless of division, who secures the 
largest number of applications, issued, 
delivered and paid for, under Club 
rules, provided the volume equals or 

exceeds $150,000 in the Club year. The | 
man who wins the presidency this year 
is H. Y. Hanafusa, of Seattle, Wash., 
the first Japanese to win saw este oe 
in the $200,000 Club, which he did in 
1911. Mr. Hanafusa came with the 
New York Life in 1906, and is securing 
a splendid quantity and quality of in- 
surance from his fellow-countrymen in 
Seattle and vicinity. In a six weeks’ 
contest recently he paid for the remark- 
able total of 70 applications for $104,- 
500, showing that he is a natural lead- 
er in this end of the business. His 
clients are thrifty. When they buy life 
insurance they buy it for keeps. Mr. 
Hanafusa takes the presidency with 
the brilliant record of 146 paid applica- 
tions for $185,500, against 137 for $150,- 
500, which was the record of his prede- 
cessor last year. 


| 
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J. S. RICE, President HOUSTON, TEXAS 


OUR RECORD 


COMMENCED BUSINESS NOVEMBFR 1, 





GROSS ASSETS 


Dec. 31, 1909 $655,004.93 
Dec. 31, 1910 1,057,016.02 
Dec. 31, 1911 1,128,912.85 


Dec. 31, 1912 
July 31, 1913 


1,306,689.41 
1,422,490.61 


O. S. CARLTON, Vice-President - - 


Great Southern Life Insurance Cites 


J. T. SCOTT, Treasurer 


190% 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 
(paid-for basis) 
$992,000.00 
5,352,260.00 
10,057,028.00 


14,859,856.00 


19,848,642.00 


FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS ADDRESS 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 








INDIANAPOLIS 


TEN MILLION DOL 


Policyholders 


«Do Things’”’ 


Address CHARLES F. COFFIN, 2nd 
1231 State Life Building 


The State Life Insurance Company 


Not The Oldest--Not The Largest--Just The Best 


LARS 


Deposited With The State of Indiana For The Sole Protection of 


Good Territory and Remunerative Contracts for Men Who Can 


Vice President 











CALL ON COMPTON 





By the Compton way, 
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CALL ON COMPTON 
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OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
220 BROADWAY 


PHONE 6030-6031 CORTLAND 





The Service Route to Success 


every client 
becomes a champion of your business 


COME IN AND TALK IT OVER—CALL TO-DAY 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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CALL ON COMPTON 
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The Argument that 












































Gets the Business 























—‘*the Union Central pays larger dividends to 














policy-holders than any other company.”’ 








For proof of this examine the chart to the left—it shows 





how our company has, for the last 20 years, earned for its 














policy-holders a higher rate of interest than all competitors. 


























“It pays to work for the Union Central.’” 
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For open territory address Jesse R. Clark, President, or 
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we chart, based on the ra coeed of the Spectator Company, exhfhits the gross Interest realized 
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Allan Waters, Superintendent of Agents. 


OF CINCINNATI 
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ANSWERS GROUP CRITICISMS 





PRES. W. A. DAY TAKES UP ISSUE. 


Discusses Action of American Life Con- 
vention and Fraternal Societies— 
Equitable’s Experience. 


President W. A. Day of the Equitable 
Life, the company which inaugurated 
und popularized group life insurance, 
vhen asked to comment on the criti- 
isms of group life insurancce 
hich emanated from the meetings of 
raternal societies at Chicago and the 
American Life Convention at St. Paul, 
suid: 

“Group insurance is safe and service- 
able. The mortality on this class of 
Lusiness is much lower in fact than that 
on regularly medical examined risks. It 
is therefore a mistake to assert that 
this plan is in any way detrimental. 

“Group insurance risks selected with- 
cut medical examination are none the 
loss carefully selected. The group plan 
utilizes the selection exercised by the 
employer in engaging and continuing 
employes in service, as a substitute for 
selection by medical examination which 
of necessity must obtain in insuring in- 
dividuals in the absence of any other 
form of selection. 

“Employers hire only the physically 
f The employes must maintain this 
fitness to hold their jobs whereas it is 
v 
si 


meaad 


ell known that the value of medical 

<aminations wears off in a few years. 

it is therefore self-evident that the 
mortality is lower and the element of 
risk is less in this group than it is 
among the great body of medically 
selected people. 

‘Our group risks are not sub-standard 
but on the contrary are superstandard 
risks. This is one of the reasons why 
the group lives are segregated from the 
regular business and kept in a separate 
vidend class.” 

President Day accounts for the su- 

rior mortality showing of the group 

urance risks and the large dividend 
arnings of the special group class by 
following fundamental conditions: 

1. Better selection of the risks. 
Continuance of selection. 
Elimination of moral hazard. 

{. Centralized premium collection. 
Economical administration. 
Reduced waste from lapsation. 

7. Low writing and renewal expense. 
“The criticism of the fraternals when 
nalysed,”’ continued President Day, “id 
not at group insurance at all, but at 
re-insuranee, or as they call it ‘twist- 
ing’-of fraternal business. ‘Twisting’ 
is a pernicous practice and no reput- 
able company can afford to tolerate it 
iit any form. 

The use of the word ‘group’ in the 

nsurance of fraternals is clearly a 
misnomer. Group insurance is the in- 
surance of employes of one employer 
who ean qualify by standards of em- 
yment, favorable environments, free- 


i 


dom from hazards, etc., to be included 
under one blanket policy. Any en- 
deavors, whether old line or fraternal, 
to insure lodges, associations, societies 
er companies already formed for in- 
surance purposes is not group insurance 
in any sense of the word. It is strictly 
re-insurance, 

“The Equitable has no desire to re- 
insure fraternal lodges or societies on 
any plan and I deplore the mistaken 
use of the words ‘group insurance’ in 
the discussion of the possible re-insur- 
ance of such societies.” 

Regarding the action of the American 
Life Convention, President Day said: 

“It is true that the American Life 
Convention, made up as it is for the 
most part of the newer and smaller 
companies, has not the same equality cf 
opportunity in negotiating large insur- 
ance of the group variety. None the 
less I am sure that the action was 
taken hastily and misunderstandingly. 
I do not believe that the rank and file 
of that convention would deliberately 
adopt a resolution condemning what 
was good and sound for a large com- 
pany even though the same might not 
be advisable for the smaller institution. 

“The statements made are without 
justification and are not supported by 
the facts. 

“Categorically, group insurance with- 
out medical examination attains for 
the company reliable averages of 
selected risks and we make as stated 
a separate mortality classification. 

“It may be further enlightening for 
those who confuse medical examina- 
tions with proper selection to under- 
stand that in England to-day there are 
standard life insurance companies issu- 
ing policies on individual lives without 
medical examination. One company at 
least is now doing individual business 
on both plans concurrently, under cer- 
tain restrictions as regards the non- 
medically examined risks, and reports 
excellent results from the business. 

“Group life insurance without examin- 
ations is wholly different from individ- 
ual insurance without examinations. The 
Equitable issues no indivdual insurance 
without medical examinations. I quote 
this, however, as further evidence that 
the statements in this resolution were 
made with apparent haste and misun- 
derstanding, confusing the idea of 
medical examination with proper selec- 
tion of risks. 

“What is wanted in life insurance is 
selection. Medicai examination is not. 
an end to itself but merely means to 
au end where there is no other way of 
obtaining selection. In group insurance 
there is another way, and a more ef- 
fective way—a way that eliminates 
large medical expenses and permits the 
further popularizing and extension of 
life insurance. 

“The other statements in the resolu- 
tion are equally erroneous since group 
insurance is in a special class, because 
selection is erchieved in a different 

(Continued on page 4.) 


ILLINOIS LIFE CLUB MEETS 


HAVE FINE TRIP TO NEW YORK. 


Vice-President R. W. Stevens Acts as 
Host to Big Writers—Convention 
is Enthusiastic. 


The $100,000 Club of the Illinois Life 
of Chicago, held its tenth annual con- 
vention at the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York city, last week when the writers 
of the progressive Illinois Life were 
the guests of the company on a de- 
lightful trip East on a special train, 
with stops at Niagara Falls and other 
points. R. W. Stevens, vice-president 
cf the company who has charge of its 
agency department and is as close as 
a brother to the field men, acted as 


host on the trip and every member 
of the party voted both the business 
and entertainment features a _ high 


success. 

An unusually interesting and full 
program for the meeting at the Hotel 
McAlpin made the gathering a _ par- 
ticularly lively one. There were so 
inany speakers to be heard and topics 
to be discussed that it was voted to 
continue without interruption through- 
out the noon hour. The slogan of the 
gathering was ‘$75,000,000 on the books 
ct the company by September, 1914.” 
The enthusiasm with which the sub- 
ject was handled by the Club members 
left no doubt that the mark would be 
realized. 

The officers of the Club for the en- 
suing year are: 

James C. Tumlin, president; Mason 
M Bierce, first vice-president; Mel- 
ville E. Dark, second vice-president; 
Jumes W. F. Hughes, third vice-presi- 
dent; Karl B. Korrady, secretary. 

William L. Megary, retiring presi- 
dent addressed the club at the opening 
efter which President James C. Tumlin, 
cf Tumlin « Rinker, State managers 
of Georgia delivered the president's 
address. He was followed in a very 
interesting and convincing talk by R. 
W. Stevens vice-president of the IIli- 
nois Life who launched the slogan for 
the $75,000,000 mark. 


Others speakers and their subjects 
were 
Is a $100,000 Club Worth While?— 


Otto H. Augustine, general agent, 
Central Illinois Agency; The Survivor- 
ship Investment Policy—Ross E. Gor- 
don, associate manager, Western IIli- 
nois: General Discussion—Led by Ed- 
ward J. Hutchinson, district manager, 
Eastern Illinois; The Guaranteed 
Annual Additions Policy—Alfred T. 


Hagerman, district manager, Michigan; 
General Discussion, Led by Geo. H. 
Millage, special agent, Michigan; Joint 
Life Contracts—W. B. Merrick, man- 
ager, South Central Illinois; General 
Discussion—Led by E. N. _ Burson, 
agency supervisor, Georgia State 
Agency; How I Secure My Prospects 

Mason M. Bierce, manager, Central 


Illinois; How I Stimulate Steady Pro- 
duction—Eugene C. Wharf, manager, 
astern Illinois; Applications for 
Larger Amounts—Alvin C. Johnson, 
general agent, Oklahoma; Best Method 
of Organizing an Agency—Manuel 
Drumm, general agent, Missouri. 

The Use of Part Time Men and 
Helpers—H. E. Whiting, inspector of 
agencies; General Discussion—Led by 
M. M. Fell, manager, North Carolina 
Illinois; Keeping Down the Lapse Rate 


-—J. F. Switzer, district manager, 
Eastern Illinois; General Discussion— 


Led by W. M. Dark, district manager, 
GCklahoma; The Endowment at Sixty- 
Five—J. W. Griggs, district manager, 
Missouri; The Total Disability Clause— 
J. W. F. Hughes, manager, Eastern 
Kansas Agency; General Discussion— 
Led by R. B. Daniel, district manager, 
Kansas; How Can We Increase Our 
Club Membership?—Fred W. Weston, 
manager, Detroit agency; Building Up 
a City Agency—Orman H. Gabel, man- 
ager, Corn Belt Agency; Ethical and 
Unethical Competition—Mark B. Lock- 
yer, Lockyer & Rhawn, Inc.; Twelve 
Years with the Illinois Life—W. B. 
Davis, W. B. Davis & Son, generai 
agents, Southwestern Department; A 
Settlement with the Application— 
Charles F. Sippel, district manager, 
Northwestern Illinois; Avoiding Not 
Taken Policies—James C. Snow, special 
representative, Chicago agency; Non- 
Participating vs. Participating—T. J 
Henderson, agency manager, Michigan; 
Opening the Interview—Carl D. Foster, 
district manager, Kansas; Some Sugges- 
tions That May be of Benefit to Our 
Business—W. A. Rinker, Tumlin & 
tinker, State managers, Georgia; A 
Prophet is Not Without Honor, Save 
in His Own Country—Charles A. 
Worack, manager, Northwestern IIli- 
roils. 

Winners of the conservation 
follow: 

Ist prize, $100, Alvin C. 
general agent, Oklahoma. 
2nd prize, $50, John W. Griggs, dis- 
trict manager, Missouri. 

srd_ prize, $50, John F. Switzer, dis- 
trict manager, Eastern Illinois. 

4th prize, $50, W. M. Dark, district 
manager, Oklahoma. 

5th prize, $50, B. F. Bradbury, man- 
ager, Western Illinois. 


prizes, 


Johnson, 





Establishes Woman’s Department. 





The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh has 
opened a Woman's Department at Chi- 
cago with Miss Margaret B. Marshall 
in charge as manager. Miss Marshall 
has had twelve years experience and 
last year through her staff placed over 
$500,000 of insurance. 





Fred B. Gatchell of Topeka, Kas., has 
been appointed manager of the Ger- 
mania Life for Western Missouri, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., this 
appointment taking effect on Septem- 
ber 15. 














Every Insurable Man 


is a possible Life Insurance customer of the Agent who 
sells for The Prudential. 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Write us about an agency 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Founded by JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


The field is unlimited. 
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SOUTHERN STATES LIFE BANQUET 
President Wilmer L. Moore Presided at 
Feast Closing Leading Agents 
Convention. 

The closing feature of the convention 
of the anniversary club of the Southern 
States Life Insurance Co. ef Atlanta, was 
the banquet at which a number of nota- 
ble men were present and spoke. Presi- 
dent Wilmer L. Moore presided as toast- 
master and carried the affair off in 
brilliant fashion. 

J. C. Walden, Sr., 


president of the 











he first, and his response to 
“The Anniversary Club; the 
was Warmly rece ived. 
followed by J. R. Williams 
vice-p! dent, whose subject, “The 
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Penn Mutual Life’s New Home. 


A permit was granted August 28 at 
Philadelphia to Doyle & C to erec 
he hz ni y nit tas ‘ ] d cor 
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1913 shows that the Company has as- 
sets of $3,623,056 and a surplus account 
of $310,793. The surplus has been in- 
creased since the Company’s statement 
of business December 31, 1912, by the 
sam of $80,568 which refiects the re- 
forms and economies of the new ad 
ministration of the Company under 
Judge John W. Maddox. 





“Lamson is a Fool.” 





Dr. Brown: Is it true that Lamson’s 
Mills have burnt to the ground? 
Agent Smith: Yes! 

Docter: How much insurance? 

Agent: Not a dollar. 

Doctor: Fool! 

Agent: Doctor, are your buildings 
nsured? 

Doctor: I don’t own any. 

Agent: How do you invest your 
money? 

Doctor: I have a good income from 


profession,’ but my family expenses 
up most of it. 


Agent: If you die, I suppose your 





family will carry on your business? 
Doctor: My dear sir, I am a 
| ician. How can I leave my prac- 
tice to my family—most of whom are 
men? | 
Agent: Then your income ceases at 
ur death? 
Doctor: Yes. | 
Avent: How much insurance do you 
irry on your life? 
Doctor None. 
Agent Ahem! Yes, YOU are right. 
AMSON 1. FOOL!—New York Life. 
B I. Bernsten, formerly agency 
superintendent of the Hartford Life 
nd prior thereto a New York city gen- 
agent of the New York Life, has 
appointed California general agent 
I ] Columbia Life and Trust, of 
Portland, Oregon. He will maintain 
idquarters Los Angeles, for a time 
Mr. Be sten has a record both as a 
producer of personal business and as 
gency director. His methods of 
citing have always been high-grade, 
1it reflected in the quality of the 


ecured., 





Of the personal estate left 
by the late Thomas T. Reid, of Mont- 
clair, N. J., $134,564.79 was represented 


$200,000 














ANSWERS GRO yUP CRITICISMS. by life insurance policies, issued by 
(Co! _ nine companies. 
ss is ia 7 
‘ asad The California Legislature passed 
during its recent session a mothers’ | 
irtment 1S pension act in which the beneficiaries | 
of t busi- are to receive a minimum of twelve 
it in dollars per month. | 
( id n 
p UNEXCELLED IN 
Serhetiae Favorable Mortality | 
blic at —AND— 
| 
1 orsed] Economy of Management | 
rt in THE 
5s to 
} 1 ry 7 - 
4 no! Provident Life 
id th 
AND Trust Company 
~ , OF PHILADELPHIA 
State Mutual Life of Geo Rates of Premium Extremely Low 
- and still further reduced by 
. i exhibit of the 5 _ te . “ fe Annual Dividends. 





BERKSHIRE 
LIFE If unattached 


Mass. 








Liberal Contracts to Productive Agents 


INSURANCE > Fae eae 
COMPANY, ence cay turn | 
Pittsfield, I lor an agency, 


: submitte d. 


W.S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


kindly yive 
state experi- 
ish references, and a proposi- 
if in authorized territory, 


W. D. WYMAN, President 


and interested, 


ape, address, 
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L. L. HOPKINS JOINS AGENCY FIRM. 





Becomes Vice-President of Johnston, 
Collins & Co. Largest General 
Agency of Travelers. 





L. L. Hopkins recently with the 
Union Central Life in New York city 
has been elected vice-president of the 
firm of Johnston, Collins & Co. with 
offices at 55 Liberty street, New York 
City, who are general agents for the 
Travelers Insurance Co. in New York. 
Mr. Hopkins will have charge of the 
Life Insurance Department of the busi- 
ness. Johnston, Collins & Co. transact 
a general business, 
in charge of the various branches, life 
liability, burglary, personal accident 
and health, fire and automobile. Johns- 
ton, Collins & Co. are the largest 
general agency of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. 

James Milliken McFarland of Topeka, 
Kas., has been appointed manager for 
the Germania Life for Central Iowa, 


with headquarters at Des Moines, Ia., | 


his appointment to take effect on 


September 1. 


having expert men | 





HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


—The Fifty-third Annual Statement 
of the Home Life Insurance Company, 
of which Geo. E. Ide is President, shows 
that most satisfactory progress has 
been made during the past year; that 
the gain in insurance in force is over 
five and one-half millions, the amount 
in force being now nearly $111,000.000. 
After providing for the various funds 
for the protection of the policy obliga- 
tions, there remains upon a most con- 
servative basis of valuation a surplus 
of nearly two millions, over and above 
the fund of two and one-half millions 
which is set apart for deferred divi- 
dends, an item ordinarily included in 
the surplus account. The payments to 
policyholders during the year amounted 
to nearly three millions, including over 
half a million dollars in dividends to 
policyholders. 
“The Com’cl & Fin’cl Chron.” 1-25-13, 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y, 


| 














THE 
FIRST MUTUAL 


Chartered in America 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Operates on a full 3 per cent. Reserve 
under Massachusetts Law, and 
offers the very best possible 
security, with a safe, 
equitable contract 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets Jan, 1,1913..... $61,418,397.99 
Liabilities............... 57,329,587.56 
cttcadadarknaenen 4,088,810.43 


Alfred D. Foster, President 
D. F. Appel, Vice-President 
J. A. Barbey, Secretary 
Wm. F. Davis, Asst. Secretary 
J. G. Wildman, Asst. Secretary 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
220 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 


CHARLES H. STRAUSS, General Agen: 
Fifth Avenue, New York 











Join the 
Money Makers 





JAS. A. STEPHENSON 


PRESIDENT 
DALLAS, TEXAS 























We Have Found the Ideal 





W. 0. JOHNSON, President 





YOU SHOULD SEE A SAMPLE 


Our 20 Pay Life Special Cash Payment Policy 


Just at this time there are several 


good openings in Pennsylvania 


Write For Direct Agency Agreement 


Security Life Insurance Company 
of America 


- The Rookery, Chicago 
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NeW YORK URE STATISTICS, 


DEATH CAUSES, AGE, OCCUPATION 








Interesting Features of July Claims— 
Nearly Five Millions Paid 
in Month. 





In July, the New York Life paid in 
death claims, cash values, dividends and 
annuities the sum of $4,897,246.28. Of 
this, $2,880,461.36 was paid to 4,989 liv- 
ing policyholders; 2,016,784.92 was 
paid to the beneficiaries of 781 people 


who died; the living thus receiving 

63,676.44 more than the beneficiaries 
of the dead. 

The occupations of the deceased 

re as follows: 

Lives Amount 

Farmers and their 

employes ........ S6 $165,927.01 


Manufacturers and 


their employes 144 315,263.10 
Merehants and their 
employes ......... 308 960,345.13 
'rofessional Men 89 252,323.86 
Capitaliat® 2.26.20. 15 41,893.69 
Other Occupations .. 1389 281,032.13 
ae 781 $2,016,784.92 
Included in above were 50 women 


insured for $90,568.97. 


Causes of death of the 781 policy- 
iders who died in July were: 
ConsuMptson 2... crescvossccccsere 103 
DS BOD 6.60 6 8S 0 ss e2es SO 
Bet TRONS i cse dn cdaeswivavece 70 
ApOPlEKY ..cccccccsccceccvcecess 62 
COE ios ks cl bweantw seen s caves 59 
uncers and Tumors ............ 51 
PRueIIIIIER, 6 oa cS adeusduen eeweaas 41) 
PAPAIN sacs sriwae cea stnacce eds 33 
ronchitis, Pleurisy, etc. ........ 23 
Live Ge sks case aoa se haw es 19 
LGN -6.0:.600:646 40s sanwsiyars 18 
senSes OF ATEGFIGS «0c ccsccccice 17 
lood Poisoning, Anemia, etc. .. 16 
Diseases of Digestive Organs .... 14 
DigDOROE conc Cownvocncsusecsvenes 14 
ie OGG wiédins const aeesaws 12 
Typhoid FOvVel .. siicccsesicavess 10 


Nervous Prostration, Congestion of 


BYGIR, GG. scccsevesvscnecivene H 
Che BO. ca cidiswd dt seed anaeeets 4 
CURIE Fos 66 KON acces necet cs 2 
if fe arr er 129 
\verage protection of less than $2,- 
HK) indicates the tendency of people 
underinsure, and a dollar to-day 
esn’t ge nearly as far as it used to. 
Following is the showing of age at 


ith: 








THE EASTERN 


Live Amount 

30 Years of age and 
We 8x vt theen 60 $96,305.25 
Between 30 and 40.. 137 322,366.49 


Between 40 and 50.. 236 589,935.21 


Between 50 and 60.. 202 609,443.68 
Ge OE sac iahs tans 146 398,734.29 
PE ic sus wwewn 781 $2,016,784.92 


*Included in above were 50 women 


insured for $90,568.97. 


The life of the policies shows: 
Years in Force Lives Amount 
Died in 1st Yr. of Ins. 26 $69,863.43 


Died in 2d Yr. of Ins. 33 81,779.24 
Died bet. 3 & 5 yrs.. 88 246,582.16 


Died bet. 5 & 10 yrs. 197 153,755.22 
Died bet. 10 & 20 yrs. 347 896,247.29 
Died after 20 years . 90 268,557.58 
ve ania vent 

PEE suerdeek ean 781 $2,016, 784, 92 
*Included in above were 50 women 


Over 
first two 


7% 


per 
years 


insured for $90,568.97. 
cent. died within the 
of insurance. 


During July over 12,000 applications 
for new insurance were received and 
over 106,000 renewal premiums were 
paid. 

More than 118,000 people in all parts 
of the world thus endorsed the New 
York Life in a single month. 

Nathaniel E. Berry of Topeka, Kas., 
has been appointed manager for the 
Germania Life at Columbus, Ohio, for 


a territory comprising the central part 
of Ohio, his appointment to take effect 
September 15. 





The Equitable Life 
of lowa 


offers, as helps to selling its policies 
(which are liberal and up to date) 
Moderate Premiums, Highest Interest 
Earnings and Low Mortality 
Experience, resulting in 
LOWEST NET COST 





ther publications 


A history of conservative and Econon 
ical Management for more than Forty 
Years: Deposit of full reserve to secure 
Policies, ete. 

These are effective 
gent prospects. 


See Official reports or « 


helps with intelli- 


Separate Territories to Agents 


LONG CONTRACTS-~— FAIR TERMS 











Genuine Opportunities ! 





who are “delivering producers.” 


an opening. 


During the last twelve months we have made contracts with several general 
agents, in new territory and in old territory. 
had been turned toward this Company, and they were the kind of men this 
Company looks for---vigorous men, enthusiastic men, men of high ideals,--- 
If you are such a man, and need a broader 
field for your abilities, we should be glad to hear from you,---we may have 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED 1851 


For a long time their eyes 

















“A LIFE PENSION FOR YOU” 





A new idea in 


the market to-day. 





L. G. FOUSE, President 





appeals to self-interest. 
Write for the booklet 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


insurance that 
Best seller in 


life 


PHILADELPHIA 










| 


UNDERWRITER 





Life Co. of Virginia Athletics. 





The 
Athletic 
ance 


recently organized Amateur| 
Association of the Life Insur- 
Co. of Virginia held its first an- 
nual meet recently, and it proved a 
great success. The events were well 
contested in excellent time, and all to- 
gether the company’s staff put up a fine 
article of sport. 


the 
has resigned 
American Institute 
aries, which position he 
the organization of the 

Appleby, actuary of the 
Chicago has _ been 
ecretary until the 


J. C. Seitz, actuary of 
Life of America, 
tary of the 


Security 
as secre- 
of Actu- 
has held since 
institute. T. W 
General Life of 
made temporary 
annual meeting. 





You Wish To Be Paid Well 


for your efforts. Producers receive 
liberal compensation under the 





Direct Agency Contract 
OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 





A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 


Several pieces of excellent terri- 
tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 


For particulars address 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








WANTS GOOD MEN 


WILL PAY THEM WELL 


GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


AND 








Arkansas and Florida, where 


and where your success will be 


STATE MUTUAL ure 


JOHN W. MADDOX, President 
Rome, Georgia 


Offers to good producers some excellent territory in Georgia, 
the Company is well 


and f 


measured by your work 


‘natter upvih A. B. UTTER, Agency Manager, 


ay 


Rome, 


IN FACT, AS WELL AS IN NAME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Alabama, 
orably known 


ead Office 
Georgia 











other good points, 


of 


ance, 


Life insurance, 


and Weekly 





Permanent 

Indemity 
For Agencies Address 

The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
WM. C. JOHNSON, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mor. 


for 


7 
LOSS 


| The Best Company To Work For Is One Which 


is making the most rapid progress because, among 
it grants the most complete 
protection to policyholders through combinations 
Disability 
of 


insur- 
time. 

















a most succ 


erent 


Has just completed 


} essful bus 


shows a phenomenal record achieved in the I: 
Statement as of January Ist 
few openings for amt 
ability For 


yutious, energetic, 


further particulars address 





President 
ess vyear Its nrst ft 
surance W<« Send f 


I 


fe Insurance 


Mer 


ne months’ 


E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President, 
WHITNEY CENTRAL BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


fer 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS, 


work 
r Finan cial 


The Pan- —— Life ‘ianannees Conieene has a 


| 


aracter and 














TEXAS 








| 
The Guarantee Life Insurance Co. 
HOUSTON, 


Business Received first five months 
for Month of May - 


$5,896,432 
$1,411,664 


Opportunities for the Capable and Energetic 
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COMPUTATION OF THE LIFE 
INSURANCE PREMIUM* 


(Continued from last week.) 

















Then if we divide the Net Single Pre- 
ruium of $555.22—arrived at in our 
calculation according to Table I—by 
$15.271 the present value of one dollar 
paid now and at the beginning of 
each year of life as arrived at in our 
calculation according to Table II: 

$555.22 divided by $15.271 equals $36.36. 
we find that Net Annual Premium for 
a Whole Life Policy for $1,000 at age 
50 to be $36.36. 

Had we in this calculation assumed 
an interest rate of 342 per cent. we 
should have found our Net Annual 
Premium at age 50 to be $34.99, and 
by adding $6.17 as the margin or load- 
ing for expenses We have $40.16 as the 
Annual Premium given on page 8 of 





e Rate ok for $1,000 of insurance 
1 the Whole Life Plan at age 50. 


iny other age the calculation 
would be the same, being continued to 
nd of the Mortality Table to 
the factors to determine the 
ium for a Whole Life Policy. 
we to assume 3% per cent. in- 
terest and do our example to ascertain 
the premium at age 35 we would find 








our Net Single Premium to be $370.55 
and the present value of one dollar 
now and beginning of each year dur- 
ir life that 


$18.61, so 
divided by $18.61 equals $19.91. 
ing to this $19.91, which is the 
1 Premium, $2.93 as the 
ne 1r expenses we 
al Premium at 
le Life as given 
Book. 
Life Policy is 
on which all 
payable within 
20 premiums, 
whereupon the 
instead 
x each year 





















> 


fare 
face, 














I 
] n therefore 
t y difference in the 
n g due to the fact 
t ives the equiv- 
t le premium in @& 
m "s instead of hav- 
pé ents distributed during 
le « 
‘ example a Twenty Pre- 
L ] ( a person aged 
Premium required 
s 955.22; if now we divide this net 
premi I e present value of 
I 4 nd at the begin- 
O f i) 1 
ates 
r | 
'T T ) 
: a 
ici 
mn 4 res rate of 
of per cent. we 
Fraternity Adopts Pensions. 
] { () } r ¢ f Seott i 
( fraternal 
( ) t ¢ m sys 
npo i changes 
( at € t th 
‘ ] I delphia last 
¢ ( the 
of ¢ is y a f Vv en 
| é li \¢ y for 20 
t ¢ ‘ 4 r ior 
of dur 
Exploring Factory Conditions. 
ection of the factories, mills 
in P delphia being 
1 tate Com- 
ania, to 
1 to pro 
( : é and avoiding casualties, 


should have found the Net Single Pre- 
mium to be $508.48, and its net annual 
premium equivalent $40.82, to which if 
we add $5.69 as the loading or margin 
for expense we have the Gross Pre- 
mium for such a Policy as shown on 
page 17 of the Rate Book. 

By dividing the Net Single Premium 
by the present value of one dollar paid 
now and at the beginning of each year 
for 15 and 10 years the Net Annual 
Premium for a Fifteen Premiums and 
Ten Premiums Life Policy is ascer- 
tained. 

An Endowment Policy is a combine- 
tion of Term Insurance and Pure En- 
dowment. If the insured dies during 
the term of insurance the policy is 
paid as a death benefit; if the insured 
lives to the end of the term—20, 15 
or 10 years—the amount of the policy 
i. paid in cash to the insured. Let 
us apply a Twenty Year Endowment 
Policy to a person aged 50 and deter- 
mine the Net Single and Net Annual 
Premium: 

In our previous example we already 
determined the Net Single Premium 
for a 20 Year Term Insurance—$317.60 
—which divided by the present value | 
of one dollar paid now and at the be-}| 
ginning of each year for 19 years—| 

926—gave us a Net Annual Premium | 
of $24.57 for such a Twenty Year Term | 
Policy. It now remains to ascertain | 
the premium necessary for the Pure| 
Endowment. | 





$12 





The Mortality Table shows that at} 
age 50 there are living 69,804; of these, 
twenty years later—at age 70—only 338,- | 
569 will be living, so that if each of | 


the group at age 50 had taken a 20] 
Year Pure Endowment for one dollar | 
it would require the payment of $38,569 | 
te those living at the end of twenty | 
years. This sum discounted at 3 per| 
cent. for 20 years has a present value | 
of $21,354.729,644, of which each person 
j the group should pay an equal 


share, which is $21,354.729,644 divided 
by 69,804 equals $0.305,92 the Single 
Premium for one dollar, 20 Year Pure 
Endowment; for $1,000, it would be 
one thousand times as much, or $305.92. 
Then if we divide this Single Premium 
of $205.92 by the present value of one 
dollar paid now and at the beginning 
of each year for 19 years— which in| 
our previous example we found to be} 
$12.926 we shall find that 
305.92 divided by $12.926 equals $23.67. | 
which is the net annual premium, to 
which when we add the net annual pre- 
mium $24.57 for the 20 Year Term In- 
$23.67 plus $24.57 equals $48.24 
we obtain the Net Annual Premium for 
a $1,000 Twenty Year Endowment 
Policy at age 50. 





surance- 


assisted by a staff of thirteen inspec- 
The investigation is for the bene- 
fit of employers and employed, and to 
arouse public interest as to the need 
of sanitary conditions and adequate pro- 
tection wherever labor is employed. 

To give the movement a city wide 
Commissioner Jackson is enlist- 
ing the co-operation of the different 


tors. 





SCO} e 





omen's clubs and organizations aiming 
to aid working people. Necessary | 
changes are suggested to proprietors 
ind serious dangers are reported to the | 
Departn of Safety as the commis 





is not equipped with authority to 

improvements. In some cases 
the quarters are too cramped for the | 

number of persons employed, the exits 
> insufficient in number, too small in | 
ze and too difficult to reach; windows | 
leading to fire cannot be | 
| 
| 


sioner 


escapes 
opened, fire escapes are out of order, 
f empty, no ro ri | 





fire buckets are 
and there is no fire drill 


eless 


of workers. 





PRR, fo ced en: ae 
ee ALL UHUEIS OUR ECL” SE, 


WILMER L. MOORE, President 


HALF PREMIUM POLICY, 
with attractive features, not ap- 
pearing in policy contract issued 
by any other Company, is doub- 
ling the earning capacity of the 
Agents of 


The Southern States Life 
Insurance Company 
“ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


The Special Agent’s contract, with liberal first year’s commissions, 


and renewals, offers 


opportunity to men of character and worth. 











A COOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 


dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 


sylvania. 


Address, stating qualifications: 


PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 


105 William St., New York City 











Security Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


FREDRIC W. JENKINS. President 


Seize the opportunity and 
Make a contract with one of the best 


Life In 


surance Companies in America. 


Investigate for yourself, then 
Consider our proposition. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 











Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


By the 


“The affairs of 
all its records are 


State of Texas, July 2, 1912 


the Company are most ably 
in excellent shape. 


managed, and 


“The treatment of policy-holders has been fair and equitable 


and claims have been promptly paid. 


that the Company 


Evidences are not lacking 
enjoys the confidence of the insuring public, 


a confidence apparently well deserved.” 








DES MOINES, IOWA 


ERNEST E. CLARK, 


President ORGANIZED 1879 


Exceptional record during thirty-three years for 


Low Rate of Mortality 


Admitted Assets Over - ° . 


Economy of Management Prompt Payment of Claims 








San Antonio Life Insurance Company, *““,AX70™° 


HENRY A. HODGE, President 


Surplus to Policyholders | Insurance in Force, $4,715,584.00 


$388,324.02 


Assets I 


$57,088.47 


’rermmium Income 


2064 policies, with prems., $163,100.92 
GAINS DURING 1912 


Policy Reserves 


Interest Income 
j 5.67 $64,529.10 


$18,704.10 $6,806.67 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $631,934.00 


1910 - $426,085.00 


GROWTH IN ASSETS 
1911—$485,915.57 1912--$543,004.04 

















The Embiem of Sound Insurance 


FOUNDED 1868 


National Life Insurance Company 


Of the United States of America 
ALBERT M. JOHNSON Home Office: 
President National Life Bldg., Chicago 
THE COMPANY THAT GIVES AGENTS EVERY CONSIDERATION 
Hgporable and jodustrioug men with or without experience in Life 
Insurafice are solicited as Field Representatives for this Company. 
There are few companies as substantial arid none with more desir 
able covtracts for the rightmen. Our policy ontracts are the most 
attractive Issued. 
Address all communications to ROBERT D. LAY, Secretary 
CHICAGO’S OLDEST AND STRONGEST COMPANY 
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THE FIRST INTERVIEW. 





General Agent Gives Some Valuable 
Suggestions for Handling Case 
in Early Stages. 





W. P. Motley, general agent for the 
Pacific Mutual Life at Kansas City, 
makes the following excellent sugges- 
tions on first interviews: 

“Human nature is so diversified that 
it is impossible to say how to approach 
every one at the first interview on the 
subject of life insurance. But there 
are & few simple rules that will apply 
in all cases. 

“The first. interview should be im- 
pressive for the reason that it is usually 
the most lasting, consequently the most 
important. If a favorable impression 
is not made then, the chances for se- 
curing an application, if not entirely 
lost, are materially decreased. In a 
great many instances the application 
for life insurance is secured during the 
first interview. Some of the largest 
writers of insurance seldom ever need 
more than one interview. But with the 
average agent it takes not only the 
first but several subsequent interviews 
to secure an application. So if, at the 
first interview, a favorable impression 
is created, it is comparatively easy to 
secure the attention of a business man 
afterward. 

“It is well at the first interview to 
refrain from the use of tobacco in any 
form and one should under no circum- 
stances have the odor of liquor on his 
breath when making a call; for there 
are a great many men who use both 
tobacco and liquor that object to the 
smell of elther when you call to see 
them on business. 

“If you know your man personally or 
by reputation, before your interview 
select the form of policy you think will 
fit and talk that policy only. . Don’t 
jump from one kind of policy to an- 
other; for by so doing you will con- 
fuse the man and he will become so 
muddled that he will not have a clear 
idea of any contract and the result 
will be that you are told he will see 
you later. Whereas, by adhering to 
one form, the more you explain that 
form the clearer the contract becomes 
and the ‘prospect’ grasps the good 
points of your policy more readily. If 
you make a point quite clear to a per- 
son, the chances are you can convince 
him of it. And the best way to con- 
vince another is to know your subject 
thoroughly yourself. 

So the agent should be familiar with 
all the facts in regard to his company 
and believe in it firmly. And then, 
with a broad knowledge of his con- 
tracts, he will be able to present his 
arguments in such a manner that he 
cun secure the application at the first 
interview.” 

Forbes Lindsay, assistant manager 
of Los Angeles, California says: 

“Few of us take adequate advantage 
of the opportunity embraced in the first 
interview. We enter upon this occasion 
with a slack mental attitude. Our 
habit is to look upon the first interview 
as merely preparatory to serious busi- 
ness. We are satisfied with the data 
on which to base an illustration, and 
an indefinite engagement for another 
meeting. We don’t expect to effect 
much of importance at the first inter- 
view and, as a consequence, it is al- 
most invariably barren of decisive re 
sults. 


“The practice of making the first in- 


terview os heehee of a series of 
visits, with a view to working up a 
cumulative effect, is wrong in every re- 
spect. It is a senseless waste of time 
and effort. The gradual 
closing is rarely necessary and it is 
always the most difficult. When success 


process of) 


fcllows, it is as the result of wearing | 


down an opposition which has develop- 
ed during the needless prolongation of 
the negotiation. Very often when a 
case is closed by this system, the pros- 
pect yields chiefly for the sake of 
getting rid of the persistant agent, and 
this is the most undesirable condition 
under which to obtain an application. 


“Every experienced life insurance 
solicitor will recall that his best cases, 
measured by the standard of clean, | 
forceful workmanship, have been closed 
at the first interview, or perhaps, the 
second. As a matter of fact, the agent 
who is prepared with comprehensive 
and flexible canvasses on the policies 
most generally sold, has in a large pro- 
portion of instances, the most favor- 
able opportunity at the first interview 
for closing that the same prospect will 
ever afford him. The difficulty in com- 
ing to an issue is not so much with 
the prospect as with the salesman. The 
former is generally more ready to be 
closed than the latter is to close him. 
The agent is not 
possibility. His method is to make the 
creation of interest, the exciting of de 
sire, the development of willingness, 
and the climax of resolve, separate 
operations. And this is the most 
laborious, difficult and ineffective of 
methods. It stands to reason that if the 
phases of the canvass named are each 
the logical and natural sequence of that 
which immediately precedes it the de- 
sired result can more easily be secured 
by a continyous succession of efforts 


thinking of the} 


than if several breaks are made in the, 


effort. 

“Every first interview should be en- 
tered into with faculties alert and en- 
ergy on edge; with the mind bent on 
creating a closing condition and taking 
advantage of it. The entire matter is 
one of mental attitude. The agent who! 
enters a prospect’s presence with a de} 
termination to close him has more than| 
half done so before a word is spoken. 

“Instead of your present prodigal lib-| 
erality, adopt a miserly, grudging habit 
in the disposition of your time. En- 
tertain the fixed idea that a prospect 
should be willing to close at the first 
interview, provided you have then fully 
presented your proposition. When you 
have said all that can be said to the 
point and your prospect declines to give 
you his application, scratch his name 
off your list, unless he advances an en- 
tirely reasonable explanation. 

“When arranging for a second inter- 
view, strive to have it take place as 
soon as possible. Later in the same 
day is the best time; next to that, the 
following morning; or, if not then, the 
afternoon of to-morrow. Don’t leave 
the appointment to your prospect. Sug- 
gest the time yourself. When you have 
secured his agreement, enter the en- 
gagement in your notebook and ask 
him to make a memorandum of it. Im- 
press upon him that you consider it a 
matter of importance and that you ex- 
pect him to treat it in a similar man- 
ner. 

“Always bear in mind that the first 
interview is the only opportunity for 
closing your prospect that you can 
count upon with certainty. Make the 
most of it.” | 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


Good men, whether experienced tn life insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company, for a limited territory If desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for the future. Address the Company at its Home 


JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
(CLARENCE H. KELSEY, Pres. Tithe Guarantee and Trust Co. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Rank 
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THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
(Stock Company) 


" Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1912 was: 





536 per day in Number of Claims Paid 

6,765 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 

$1,605,814 per day in New Insurance 
Issued and Revived. 

$256,199.67 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re 


serve. 
$145,616.61 
Assets 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








J. G. WALKER, President W. L. F. ROGERSON, 2nd \ 
E. D. HARRIS, Ist Vice-President A.S.HUR Secretary 
B. H. WALKER, sistant Sec 


The Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


ORGANIZED 1871 

















Home Office - - RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 
The PIONEER Southern Industrial Life Insurance Company 
Ite Policies are clear and definite in their provis s and their values are al 
guaranteed 
eu scans alan 33,4 28.54 
Liabilities : dea 902. H26.3: 
Capital and Surp lus. 1,478 2 1f 
Insurance in F< R5 £52 6 
otal P: Soanmaie tex Bodie oy he vider 12,08 ; 
LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH 
. ° 5 a 
District Agents Wanted 
“ Throughout Pennsylvania 


Address 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. 


North-east Cor. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Broad and Sansom Streets 








— 





YOUR CARD 
as a representative of the ©‘ Oldest Life Insurance ( 
pany in America’’ will prove your best 


The Mutual Life Insurance C ompany 
of New York 


Impregnable Strength 
Incomparable Dividends 
Maximum Benefits 
Minimum Net Cost 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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corporation, office and place cf business 
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Entered as second-class matter Jan- 
uary 4, 1907, at the Post Office at 
New York, N. Y.; under the act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. 








THE RATIO OF INCENDIARISM. 


On the occasion of the meeting in New 
York, of the International Association 
of Fire Engineers, Fire Commissioner 
Johnson did not let the opportunity 
pass without reiterating that libel that 
the fire insurance companies are re- 
sponsible for the growth of incendi 
arism. It is fortunate that Frank 
Lock, manager of the Atlas Assurance 
Company of London was also among 
the speakers, and his address, while in 
10 sense being a reply to charges such 
as Commissioner Johnson's, yet gave 
the facts in regard to “The Relation 
of Fire Insurance to Incendiarism,”’ 
which was the subject of Mr. Lock’s 
talk. 

In view of Commissioner Johnson's 
charge that fifty per cent. of the fires 
are incendiary, it should be noted that 
Mr. Lock’s information, drawn from 
actual statistics secured from a num- 
ber of State insurance departments, 
showed the ratio of incendiary or 
suspicious fires in this large territory, 
to be less than three per cent. The 
figures for Greater New York over a 
period of three years gave a ratio of 
4.42 per cent. The difference in the 
statements of the two speakers is the 
cifference between exact information 
end haphazard deduction from inad 
equate premises. 


A TIME OF CO-OPERATION, 


This is the season of agency club 
conventions of the life insurance com- 
panies as well as conventions of many 
other kinds in connection with the 
business. It is a source of much 
gratification to those who have been 
accustomed to attend these gatherings 
for many. years to note the splendid 
spirit of real co-operation that is 
everywhere in evidence. One speaker 
at such a gathering recently discussed 
in an interesting manner the proposi 
tion of eliminating every phase of an- 
tagonistic competition between compa 
nies. The proposition was to have 
everything uniform and standard, 
policy, application and benefits, leaving 
nothing that any agent who was a 
gentleman could attack in a rival com 
pany. Of course, there would be 
strong doubt as to the wisdom of sucu 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS 
INSURANCE 


By H. W. CONNELL 
of the Commercial Union Assurance Co., London. 


August 28 issue.) 




















Since the general adoption of the busi- 
ness four or five years ago the tendency 
has been toward reduction in rating, 
but regardless of argument the final 
arbiter is the statistical experience of 
premiums and losses over a period of 
years; and, whatever else the results 
may show, one amendment which 
seems almost certain to take place when 
a sufficient volume of business has been 
accumulated is the introduction of dif- 
ferent rating. By this I mean the charg- 
ing of a different proportion of the 
basis rate in a class of trade which 
has been proved to incur heavy conse- 
quential loss or is more difficult to re- 
instate, from the proportion charged 
for a business less easily interfered 
with or less difficult to restore to its 
normal condition. Imagine two classes 
or risk with identical fire rates, the 
one using delicate and complicated 
machinery and the other machinery 
common to the trade, for which spare 
parts or whole machines could readily 
be obtained. The material fire risk 
may be the same, but a comparatively 
small fire damaging machinery and 
causing delay and consequent heavy 
loss in the first case might be repaired 
in a week in the second. Examples 
in practical experience are usually 
more satisfactory than hypothetical 
cases, so perhaps I may be permitted 
to cite an instance with which I came 
in contact a short time ago. A manu- 
facturer and merchant buys yarns 
which he weaves into cloth in his sheds 
forming part of a rather heavily rated 
risk. The cloth is immediately re 
moved to his warehouse about half a 
mile away and which is purely a ware- 
house risk. Some of his manufactur- 
ing work is done by outworkers or 
commission weavers, and in the event 
of fire he could without difficulty have 
the whole similarly treated. On rais- 
ing the question of increased cost I am 
told that he is able to get his work 
done in that way as cheaply as on his 
own premises, taking running expenses 
into account, and the only advantages 
he gets from retaining his own works 
consist in having control and super- 
vision, to produce exactly what he 
likes and in the manner he wishes, 
with less danger of his patterns being 
copied. Looms or spare parts can 
readily be replaced. The engine is 
in a building in separate tenure, 
but if that were destroyed an electro 
motor would be installed on the floor 
of his shed, as has been done 
within three days on two previous 
occasions when the engine has brok- 
en down. The risk of consequential 
loss is small compared with that 
at the warehouse, where the de- 
struction of his stock would seriously 
cripple him, as he would be quite un- 
able to fulfill his contracts for some 
time ahead. Treating these as separate 
businesses with different ownership, the 
basis rate for the manufacturer would 
be six times that for the merchant. 
Admittedly this is an extreme instance, 
but it gives an indication that probably 
the consequential loss risk of ware- 
houses does not bear the same pro- 
portion to that of mills as the fire rate 


a course, as it would remove all in 
centive for better returns to policy 
holders through economy and efficiency 
in management, but the spirit back of 
the suggestion was notable and com 
mendable, All factors in the insurance 
business are getting together and in 
this movement the policyholder is sure 


to benefit as well as the agent and the 
company. 


of the one bears to that of the other. 
Similar experience will no doubt re- 
veal differences in the potentiality of 
trade disturbances in woolen mills, 
cotton mills, tanneries, boot factories, 
dyers, theatres, corn mills and other 
risks, and varied percentages of the 
fire rates may be charged to meet them. 

A little examination will show that 
this clause only effects the difficulty 
when the loss for the indemnity period 
is total but makes. no difference to 
the instance of partial stoppage I have 
{llustrated. It would, in the example 
given, limit the loss to £1,000 for the 
first month—that is, the actual profits 
and charges per month might be lost in 
total stoppage; but in the partial inter- 
ruption it would not prevent £750 
being paid for what should have been 
only half a total loss, i. e., £500. It is 
true the insured would get no direct 
gain from the increased cost. The firm 
from whom he bought would get the 
advantage of it; but if the insured were 
interested in the two firms or there 
were kindred interests the position is 
more undesirable. One method of safe 
guard would be to limit the total ex- 
penditure allowable for production to 
the sale price. This would have the 
corresponding effect on a partial loss 
to the clause mentioned which limits 
a total loss. At least one office has a 
clause reading as follows: 

“In the event of it being possible for 
the insured to carry on his business 
wholly or partly in other premises 
or by the purease of goods to supply 
his customers or by any other reason- 
able meams the insured shall use such 
means and the company will indemnify 
the insured in respect of the additional 
cost entailed provided that satisfactory 
proof is forthcoming that the claim for 
such additional cost is reasonable rnd 
that the compemsation which would 
otherwise be recoverable from the com- 
pany Will not be increased by the adop- 
tion of such means.” 

The final sentences meet the case, 
but the majority of offices are without 
such a safeguard. I believe some had 
it in their earliest policies and allowed 
it to drop out in the subsequent pro- 
cess of making the document more con- 
cise. 

Fines and damages for breach or late 
completion of contracts can be speciak 
ly included as consequential loss, as 
also can wages to employes in lieu of 
notice. 

Some companies have also coquetted 
with the insurance of loss consequent 
on the breakdown of engines and ma- 
chinery, but the departure has not been 
generally adopted. 

A notable item which does not come 
within the scope of a consequential losg 
policy is loss or damage on account of 
depreciation of stock. Of course, de- 
preciation directly attributable to fire, 
such as smoke or water damage, is cov- 
ered by the ordinary fire policy, as also 
is usually depreciation of property in 
cold stores resulting from change of 
temperature through dislocation of the 
refrigerating plant. There are many 
trades, however, in which perishable 
goods are manipulated, where stocks 
would be rapidly ruined unless they 
were carried through their process with- 
out delay. A simple instance is a jam 
factory. If the boiling pans were de 
stroyed, although the fruit were un- 
touched, it would rapidly depreciate if 
allowed to remain in its raw state. 
Such a loss is not covered by either a 
fire or a consequential loss policy. 
Similarly, in a tannery, hides in the 
pits untouched by fire would depreciaie 
if not removed from the liquids and 
passed through their subsequent pro- 
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cesses. I refer to the more speedy 
methods of mixed tannage and chrome 
tannage, commonly in use, rather than 
to the oak bark method under which an 
additional period of submersion iu the 
liquid would probably have no detri- 
mental effect. Even in a retail busi- 
ness large tradesmen dealing in poultry, 
game, fruit and fish may at the time 
of a fire gutting their shop have stocks 
in warehouse, in transit or on contract 
in such a way that they must accept 
delivery at once, and unless they can 
find an immediate market the result is 
obvious. To give protection against 
such logses does not seem so great a 
departure from the old idea of indem- 
ntiy against fire as the present policy 
covering loss of profits. Probably as 
the class of business develops further, 
a demand for the inclusion of deprecia- 
tion of stock will spring up and be met 

A very important instance of excep 
tional circumstances within the mean 
ing of the clause I referred to pre 
viously, which calls for the exercise of 
the accountant’s discretion, is the in 
tervention of a strike or lockout. Un 
fortunately, at the present time we can 
refer to such industrial disturbances as 
incidents of common occurrence, and 
their probable interference with a con 
sequential loss assessment requires 
special attention. In the event of a fire 
occurring during the strike or lockout, 
or subsequent to it, or even prior to 
it, provided the period of indemnity ha: 
not expired, the effect on the settl 
ment is so great that the basis on which 
the policy is formulated is disturbed 
and the adjustment is mainly depend 
ent on the interpretation of the con 
Gition providing for extraordinary cir 
cumstances. Probably the least diffi 
cult case is where the strike has been 
settled before the fire. The turnover 
for the twelve months immediately 
preceding the fire, having been reduced 
below normal, would obviously not be 
an equitable basis of comparison, and 
the accountant must therefore form an 
estimate of the probable turnover if 
such exceptional circumstances had 
not arisen. If the business have an 
even turnover all the year round, it 
would probably suffice to take the 
actual turnover for the months dur 
ing which the works were running nor 
mally, and add a proportionate amount 
for the strike affected period. Oth 
wise, in a fluctuating or seasonal busi 
ness the experience of previous years 
would have to be requisitioned. 

In the event of a fire occurring while 
a strike is in progress the solution may 
be much more difficult. Of course, if 
the whole of the hands are affected 
there is no consequential loss by firé 
so long as the strike lasts. If the dis 
turbance were a general one, affecting 
the whole of a certain trade or a dis 
trict, it might be taken that the con 
sequential loss would commence from 
the date on which the men’s represen 
tatives agreed work should be resumed 
if, however, the dispute be confined to 
the one mill, the questiom arises as to 
what date work would have been re 
sumed had no fire occurred, and that 
can only be discussed in the light of 
the circumstances of a given case. So 
far 1 have assumed all employes to be 
on strike. It often happens, however, 
that part only of the hands or those 
engaged in one process are affected. In 
the former case the loss would be gov 
erned by the producing power of the 
hands unaffected. If there were only 
sufficient to have produced half of the 
normal output or turnover the loss 
would be reduced in a similar ratio, 
but if it were shown that by speeding 
up or night work they had been and 
would have been able to maintain th: 
normal rate of production, the loss by 
fire would be at the full rate except for 
the deduction of such details as extra 
cost for night work which was oc 
casioned by strike. In the latter case 
that is, where the hands in one proces 
only are on strike—other sets of cir 
cumstances arise. To simplify matters, 
let us assume a mill carrying on two 
processes only. 

(To be continued.) 
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AS TO BROKERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
To Secure Commissions Brokers Must 
be Licensed Both by State 
and Exchange. 


To clarify all misunderstanding re- 
garding to question as to the payment 
of brokerages the Brokerage Committee 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change has made the following state- 
ment: 

(1) It is desirable from every point 
of view that the rules and practices of 
the Brokerage Committee, of the Ex- 
change affecting the granting and can- 
celling of brokers’ certificates be 
brought as closely as possible into 
harmony with those the Insurance De- 
partment of the State has adopted and 
may adopt for its administration of the 
law governing State cergificates. This 
the Brokerage Committee is arranging 
to do to the extent of its authority 
under the agreement. 


(2) It may be taken for granted 
that the Insurance Department of 
the State will in some instances, in 


view of the broad language of the law, 
and notwithstanding its right to exer- 
a considerable discretion in the 
matter, feel obliged to issue State cer- 
tificates to persons who for various 
reasons are and ought to be ineligible 
to receive brokerage certificates from 
the Exchange. 


eise 


(3) There is nothing in the law or 
n the Insurance Department’s policy 


s to the administration of the law to 

revent Exchange members from de- 
clining to pay commissions to brokers 

ho hold State certificates but no 
Exchange certificates, and as long as 
this situation continues the department 
vill expect the proper exercise of the 
certificating function of the Exchange 
to be supplementary to its own activi- 
ties in the control of the insurance 
brokerage business. 

(4) It is the earnest request of the 
Brokerage Committee that members of 
the Exchange exercise special care to 
notify all brokers who may place busi- 
ness with them, that such hold no Ex- 
change certificates, that such business 
will not be subject to the payment of 
any commissions; and if any suit for 
commissions on such business is sub- 
sequently begun that they will promptly 
refer the papers to the manager for 
the action of the Executive Committee, 
which has authority to defend all such 
cases at the expense of the Exchange. 





Co-operation in Rate-Making. 


The idea that co-operation in rate- 
making among the companies tends to 
produce higher rates and to make the 
insuring of property more expensive, is 
a fallacy which bids fair to be exploded 
by actual experience. In fact a very 


little serious thought on the part of 
any person of intelligence will prove 


that competition in this matter must 
either result in rate-war anarchy or a 
higher cost of insurance than now ex- 
ists, owing to the increased expense in- 
cident to the formulation and mainte 
nance of individual rate schedules un- 
der such conditions.—*Whittlings.” 


SLATED FOR DISCUSSION. 





Special Subjects to be Taken Up at 
Next Meeting of the Western 
Union. 

Aside from routine business the 
Western Union at its meeting to be 


held on the shores of Lake Champlain 
on the 17th and 18th inst., will consider 
the following special topics: 

Waiver of inventory or appraisal 
should the rule be amended? F. C. 
Buswell, Home of New York, chairman. 

Waiver of subrugation—what change 
if any should be made? A. W. Perry, 
St. Paul F. & M., chairman. 

Competition from outside and from 
city brokers. P. D. McGregor, Queen, 
chairman. 





ADDRESSES BY SUCCESSFUL MEN. 
Kremen and Johnson Slated to Speak 
Before Insurance Society of 
New York. 








Members of the Insurance Society of 
New York are looking forward with 
considerable interest to the November 
25th gathering of the organization, at 
which John B. Kremer, tant 
deputy manager of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe Insurance Company 
will deliver an address upon “The 
Agency.” 

Two months later, 
George W. Johnson, president of the 
prominent New York city brokerage 
firm of the Johnson & Collins Company 
will speak upon “Life Insurance.” 

Kansas Rating Case. 

The demurrer of the 
eral of Kansas to the petition of 
fire insurance companies filed 
years ago, seeking an abrogation of the 


assi 


January 27th, 


Attorney-Gen- 
the 


several 


rate reducing order of the then in- 
surance commissioner, will be argued 
at Topeka, the latter part of the pres- 
ent week. 





Mass. Fire & Marine Declares Dividend. 


An initial dividend of $3.00 per share 
has been declared by the excellently 
managed Massachusetts Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company of Boston. 





Tenessee State Agents. 
Cooper & Hall of Nashville, have been 


appointed Tennessee State Agents for 
the Sun Underwriters of the Sun Firs 
Office. 


UNDERW 









RITER 


RAISES NOVEL POINT. 


Insurance Company Contends 
Was 


Vessel 
Unseawocthy When It 
Started Upon Voyage. 


That the vessel was unseaworthy 
when it began the voyage during which 
it was wrecked, was the defense of 
fered by the Firemen’s Fund Insurance 
Company in an action recently 
against it at Francisco by the 
owners of the Queen Alex- 
andra. 

Before an adjustment of the loss was 
reached the insurance 
ized the payment of 


bprougnt 
San 


steamer 


interests author 


$10,000 ¢t the 








Oo 
ship’s owners on a claim for gener 
average. The adjustment later, i 
said, indicated that the total sum du 
was $18,000, and recently the owners 
sued to collect a balance of $8,000. On 
top of that action the insurance cor 
poration has sued to collect the $10,- 
000 paid, reciting that len th 
steamer struck she was in an unsea 
worthy condition. When vessel 
struck it is declared that she wa 
forced toward the open ea at full 
speed. 

Incidentally the actions ill illu 
trate the British and American vi 
of general and partic ir ave! I 
mariners expec Lhe ) € s 
conflict. The owners mai i 
the British side of the matter, insist 
that the damage was brought about 
through efforts to save the vessel and 
cargo, insisting that she is langer 
of being wrecked; therefore lie aver 
age should be genera The American 
idea is that the average should 
articular, as the owners shoulder 
sponsibility in sending the 
sea. 


RATING BY SCHEDULE. 
Tariffs Upon Public School Buildings in 
New York Suburban Territory to 
be Scientifically Made. 





that here 
buildings 


Due notice has been given 
after rates upon public school 


located in the territory of the Suburban 


Fire Insurance Exchange of New York, 
will be made by schedule. The execu- 
tive committee of the organization long 
recognized the need for a more intelli 
gent system of school house ratings, 
and the preparation of the present 
chedule was the result of their delib 
erations 





Defective Extinguishers in Schools. 





The Fire Prev Co lis ni? 
ported to the lIph Board < 
Education defective d insufficient! 
charged fire extinguishers in thirty 
four school buildings and recommended 
that the contents of the appliances b 
renewed every six months instead of 
once a year as at present All of the 
buildings will be outfitted as requested 
before the chool enir in Senter 
ber 8 


— a ay -_ 
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SPRINKLERED RISK LOSSES. 
Record of Protected Properties Burned 
in Washington During 
Twelve Months. 








Of the twenty-six sprinkler-equipped 
properties of Washington in which fires 
occurred during the twelve months 
ended Jul 1, 1913, but two were 


total losse according to the report of 
the Washington Surveying and Rating 
Bureau of Seattle; no clain were re- 
ceived from fifteen of the fires; in four 
the loss was purely nominal in two 
oth e loss was ut $200 each 
an if three others the losses weré 
$1 $500 1 $700 respectively 

If additional evidence of the pro 
ect A f automatic sprinklers 
were required, the above record sup 


ASKS CO-OPERATION OF SPECIALS. 


Michigan State Association Claims 
Burden of Inspection Work Falis 
on Certain Members. 





Whil ly wv { hare the 


igents 
hor com 


led 


n I IT KI yiedge 


General Manager Duncker Here. 





San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 





Surplus, © 8. 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 











U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1912 $13,739,218.97 
4,015,972.92 
3,239,491.00 
1,427,290.00 
1,051,543.00 
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WILMINGTON INSURANCE ITEMS. 





Current Happenings in the Diamond 
State Metropolis—Several 
Agency Changes. 





‘The senior member of Hawkins & 
Co., of Wilmington, Del., states that 
the firm is gradually withdrawing from 
the insurance business. 

Benjamin Bye, prominently affiliated 
with fraternal organizations in Dela- 
ware, has established a fire insurance 
agency in Wilmington, at the corner 
of Market and Bighth streets, and rep- 
resents the Caledonian and the Western. 

W. W. Pusey, manager of the in- 
surance department of the Delaware 
Trust Company, of Wilmington, states 
that the scope and volume of the un- 
derwriting is steadily widening and 
augmenting, and making expedient adc- 
ditional lines and companies in the 
equipment. 

A recent accession to the underwrit- 
ing fraternity of Wilmington, Del., is 
the firm of Hawke & Moore, composed 
ot Walter C. Hawke and Chester J. 
Moore, general agents for the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, in 
the Diamond State. Elegantly ap- 
pointed offices are occupied on the 
ground floor of the new Odd Fellows’ 
building. Mr. Hawke is well known in 
Philadelphia insurance circles. Mr. 
Moore is general manager in Delaware 
for the Mutual Fire Insurance ‘Company 
of Chester County, Coatesville, Pa. 

The New Castle County Mutual Insur- 
ance Company has sold its home office 
building in Wilmington, Del., situated 
at 602 Market Street, to a shoe manu- 
facturing enterprise, which will recon- 
struct and occupy the premises as a 
sales department. The insurance com- 
pany has secured offices of ample pro- 
portions on the Market Street front of 
the ground floor of the Du Pont Build- 
ing. The furnishing of the new quarters 
will be completed for occupancy and 
the transaction of business not later 
than September 15. 





LEADERS AT BOSTON. 





Royal First in Premium Income While 
Home Follows 
Closely. 





The Royal of Liverpool holds premier 
position in point of income at Boston 
during the first half of the present 
year, its figures being $107,686. Tne 
Home of New York follows closely with 
$100,262, while the Liverpool & Globe 
with $84,627 ranks third. 

The aggregate returned of all com- 
panies reporting to the Boston Pro- 
tective —_— for the period is 
$2,599,2 





Life Term for Arsonist. 





Convicted of firing the barn of Arthur 
Buxton of Edmonton, Ky., on June 13, 
James Poor, a habitual criminal was 
sentenced to life imprisonment some 
days ago. 





The Scottish Union and National has 
re-insured the business of the Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company of Delaware 
and retained as. manager for the State 
of Delaware, William J. Highfield, who 
was the secretary and manager of the 
absorbed mutual company, and he con- 
tinues to occupy the same offices, lo- 
cated on the ground floor of the Church 
Building, in his present connection. 
Mr. Highfield is an energetic and enter- 
prising young man, valued for his busi- 
ness acumen, underwriting ability, 
obliging disposition and sterling attri- 
butes. The mutual company was in 
bad shape when he took charge of its 
affairs in August, 1910, and its con- 
tinued existence was the result of his 
determined and well directed efforts. 

The office facilities of Bird, Ford & 
Co., Inec., one of the leading general 
insurance and bonding agencies in the 
city of Wilmington and the State of 


Delaware, have been greatly improved 
‘by removal from the Shipley Street to 
the Market Street front, on the main 
floor of the Ford Building. The new 
quarters are neatly appointed and com- 
pletely equipped for convenient and ex- 
peditiougs transaction of business. 





HERE FROM ABROAD. 





General Manager of Royal to Visit 
Company’s Agencies in This 
Country and Canada. 





George Chappell, general manager of 
the Royal Insurance Company of Liver- 
pool arrived in New York some days 
ego. He plans to visit the chief 
agencies of his company both in this 
country and in Canada, and in accord 
with his program left at once for Bos- 
ton; going thence to Nova Scotia and 
West to the Pacific Coast. 





Electric Iron Starts Blaze. 





Damage of $1,000 was caused by 
flames in the home of J. M. Weston, 
Haddonfield, N. J., which were started 
by an electric iron, with the current 
on, being carelessly left on a table 
when the family departed for the sea- 
shore. The iron burned a hole through 
the table and had started the rug and 
floor burning when the fire was dis- 
covered by neighbors. 





Taken Care of by Globe-Rutgers. 





All business outside the District of 
Columbia, had by the Franklin Fire, of 
Washington, has been reinsured in the 
Globe-Rutgers, of New York. 





For the year ended June 1, 1913, the 
insurance loss in the city of Worcester, 
Mass, aggregated $198,336; $90,167 being 
cn buildings, and the balance on 
contents. 





To enter the local business at 
Detroit, W. H. Smith, has resigned the 
Michigan State Agency of the National 
Union Fire, of Pittsburgh. 





The West Virginia special agency of 
the companies represented by the A. 
G Hancock general agency of Balti- 
more, has been given to J. B. Washing- 
ton, Jr. 





A proposed $80,000 loan for improving 
the water supply of Lancaster, Pa., was 
negatived at an election. 





The new public school building at 
Doylestown, Pa, has a modern fire 
tower. 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT. 


“COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA | 
INSUR ANCE DEPART ME NT 


In the matter ‘of the liquide ation of the 
“American Union Fire Insurance Company” 
of Philadelphia. 





In accordance with Act of Assembly June 1, 
1911 (P. L. 59), the Common Pleas Court of 
Dauphin County, Pennsylvania (Common- 
wealth Docket No. 25,1913), ordered, adjudged 
and decreed the “American Union Fire Insur- 
ance Company,” a Pennsylvania corporation, 
dissolved and its corporate existence ended 
and the liquidation of its business by and 
under direction of the undersigned. A certifi- 
cate copy of this order and decree was filed 
with the Prothonotary of Philade!phia County 
on Mareh 27. 1913 at 10.03 a. m.; Common 
Pleas. No. 4; No. 2212; March term, 1913. 

The undersigned. on March 26, 1913, ap- 
pointed Thomas B. Donaldson aSpecial Deputy 
Teearance Commissioner to take charge of the 
liquidation of the business of said corporation. 

Individuals, corporations and so forth having 
claims against or owing moneys to said cor- 
poration are hereby notified to present claims 
and make returns to said Special Deputy at 
331 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., not later 
than September 30, 1913. 

Agents are notified to return to the Special 
Deputy all unissued policies and so forth per- 
taining to the said corporation. 

CHARLES JOHNSON, 


Insurance Commissioner. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 1, 1913. 





Insurance Company, Ltd. 


THE YORKSHIRE (°°! or voncenacane 


Established 1824 
The “YORKSHIRE” is the Oldest and Strongest of the English Fire Companies not here- 
tofore represented in the United Stat tates 
FRANK & DuBOIS, U. 8. Managers ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Manager 
O. E. LANE, Superintendent of Agencies, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. 8S. Trustee, 52 Wall Street 
PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT, McClure com, Manager, San Francisco, Cal. 


NORTH & SOUTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT, Harry R. Bush, Manager, Greensboro, N. C 
SOUTHEASTERN DEPARTMENT, Dargan é& Hopkins, Managers, Atlante, Ga, 








THE teen’ * — INSUBANCE COMPANY ta BY THE 
E OF NEW JERSEY (Chartered 1811) 


NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1913 


ee ee 





- $1,918,742.71 

500,000.00 

: -++++e-$1,228,824.81 

Responsible Agents wanted in Cities and Towns where ° 
Company is not now represented 

EDGAR J. HAYNES, Pres. THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, Secy. 











WOOD BROTHERS 
(GEORGE E. WOOD) 


Insurance 





100 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

















Calumet Insurance Company 
CHICAGO 








JOHN C. PAIGE CO. 


INSURANCE 
65 KILBY ST. BOSTON, MASS. 














UEEN 


ine. Co. of America, 
SEW YORK. 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
of America” 














WESTERN 
ASSURANCE CO. 


of Toronto, Canada 





CASH CAPITAL, $5,000,000.00 


WM. B. CLARKE, President 


Vice-Presidents, 
Henry E, REES A. N. WILLIAMS 





UNITED STATES BRANCH 


Secretary, January 1, 1913 
py Caan RR Lee $2,464,562.05 
Assistant Secretaries, en en 1,018,318.63 
E. 8. ALLEN UY E. BEARDSLEY 
RALPH B. IVES HON. ape. 4 President 
a BROCK, N vices President 


W. F. WHITTELSEY., Jn., Marine Secretary MEIKL#, Gen. Manager 
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LIGHTNING LOSSES. 





Indiana Suffers Heavily From This 
Hazard—Need for Better 


Building Construction. 





Nearly half a million dollars worth 
of property in Indiana has been wiped 
out by lightning since May, according 
to reports to W. E. Longley, State fire 
marshal. Friday, August 8, was 
“Black Friday,” for the State. In a 
storm that swept the North part of the 
State on that date forty-eight fires re- 
sulted from lightning. In the week in 
which “Black Friday” appeared, 132 
fires were reported. Of the sixty-one 
fires caused by lightning, fifty-four of 
the buildings were not “rodded.” On 
the remaining seven there was no re- 
port as to lightning rods. The sixty- 
one fires caused a total loss of $52,932. 

Since May the total fire loss from 
lightning in the State has been $433,- 
266. During that time there have been 


153 fires caused by lighting. The fig- 
ures follow: 

Fires Losses 

Ot icatenecekan 73 $ 79,000 

eae ee 149 121,538 

IT ncnteemamenns 23 232,728 

TOME csaccseRe 453 $433,266 


The total loss by fire in the week of 
August 8, including losses caused by 
lightning, was $156,717, as reported to 
date. Other reports later will increase 
this figure. Of this loss, $77,928 was 
on buildings and $78,789 on their con- 
tents. 

Fires of Unknown Origin. 

The loss from lightning led all other 
causes of fires. Fires of unknown origin 
came next, there having been twenty- 


five of this class. Sparks from chim- 
neys caused eight fires, with a total 
loss of $3,749. Careless smokers 


caused two fires; one fire resulted from 
ashes against wood; burning rubbish, 
one; adjoining fires, two; candles, one; 
matches, three; children playing with 

tches two; chimney soot, one; de- 
fective flues, two; electric wires, two; 
fireworks, one; gas explosion, two; gas 


jet, one; gasoline stove, four; hot iron, 
one; incendiary, three; incubator lamp, 
one; kerosene lamp, one; kerosene 
stove, three, and sparks from locomo- 
tive, four. 


Revised figures show that the total 
fire loss in Indiana, as reported to the 
fire marshal from May 15 to July 31, 


inclusive, was $3,163,752. This an- 
nouncement indicates a yearly loss ex- 
ceeding $12,000,000 if the present rate 


continues. 

The office of the State fire marshal 
began its work on May 1, and on May 
15 the fire marshal’s 1,500 assistants 
through the State began reporting fires 
as they occurred. Up to the present 
time, 2,666 fires have been reported. 

Record by Months. 

From May 15 to May 31, 530 fires 
were reported, with a total loss of $565,- 
364. In June 994 fires were reported, 


with a loss of $683,510. July broke 
the record with 1,142 fires and a loss 
of almost $2,000,000. The exact figure, 


to date, is $1,914,878. This makes a 
tctal to July 31 of $3,163,752. 

The average loss for each fire in May 
was a little more than $1,000. In July 
the average loss for each fire had de 
creased to $687. In July the average 
loss for each fire was practically trebled, 
the figure being $1,676. 

During the entire period, from May 
15 to July 31, the average loss for each 
of the 2,666 fires was $1,149. The ree 
ord shows an average of thirty-four 
fires a day. 

During that period the daily fire loss 
of Indiana was $41,087. 

“These figures will serve to bring 
home to the average citizen the vast 
importance of taking every precaution 
to prevent fires,” says the fire marshal. 
“It is a fact that most fires are pre- 
Ventable by some method. Caution and 
care will prevent many losses Proper 








construction of buildings will also 
count materially in reducing fire losses. 
Every day for almost three months has 
seen an average loss of $41,087, and no 
man knows whether he is going to bear 
part of to-morrow’s losses.” 





Rigid School Inspections. 





J. Horace Cook, superintendent of 
buildings of the Board of Education, is 
co-operating with the Fire Prevention 
Commission in making a thorough in- 
vestigation of the 330 school buildings 
in Philadelphia. The corps of twenty 
to thirty inspectors, under the guidance 
of Secretary Mallory of the commis- 
sion, is finding little to criticize or 
condemn, and the recommendations for 
betterances apply only to old buildings. 
The schools are being listed according 
to their fireproof, fire and accident pre- 
ventions and needed repairs conditions. 





The fire companies in Gloucester 
county, N. J., are co-operating § in 
adopting a uniform size of hose, coup- 
lings and hydrant openings; and in 
rendering timely assistance to adja- 
cent towns. 





The Aetna Hose, Hook and Ladder 
Company, of Wilmington, Del., has in- 
stalled the recently purchased $9,500 
automobile apparatus. 





A chemical engine has been added to 
the equipment of the fire department of 
West Point, Pa. 





The Samuel Block Company has been 
given the Brooklyn, N. Y., agency of 
the General Fire of Paris. 





Richlandtown, Pa. applied to the 
Bucks County Court for a charter for 
a water company. 





Delmar, Del., has been 
equipped with water main. 


thoroughly 





[Fire) 


Oenman American 
Insurance Company 
New Pork 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1 1913 


CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


9.662.027 


NET SURPLUS 


9.576. 


SETS 


21.238.425 














The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 


Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs for 
Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER 1500 PLANTS IN ACTUAL SERVICE 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
30 Vesey Street, New York 


AGENCIES 
178 Devonshire Street, n, Mass 
Mo ened nook Riding, *C pay I}. 
13 19 Trac jon uilding, Cincinnati, 0. 


801 Wa as ula g. Pittsburg. Pa. 

709 Dw t pula . Kansas City, Mo. 

304 Cen Ppyitaies Seattle, Wash. 

Utica Fire Alarm Te legrap N.Y. 
tica, 


The Northern Electric & Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
ontreal, Can. 





General Fire Appliances 
annesburg. ‘South Africa 
Colonial Trading So. 
al Zone, Panama 


‘Gan 
F. P .Danforth, 1060 Calle R: 
Rosari 











Capital Stock o 
Liabilities - - 
Net Surplus - 

Total Assets 


P. L. HOADLEY, President 
C. E. SHELDON, Vice-President 








FIRE, TORNADO & AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


American of Newark 


Chartered in 1846 


Special Reserve Fund 


: $1,000,000.00 
- 5,431,072.05 
- 300,000.00 
3,135,102.52 
$9,866,174.57 


©. W. BAILEY, Seere tary 
F. HOADLEY, Assistant S& cretary 


























United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


INCORPORATED 1720 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 
United States Manager 








GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1913 


Cash Capital..... $1,000,000.00 
Asses ang woah hn 7,213,762.27 
et Surplus... Hest 3814.88 
Suyplus for Policy 
olders....... 3,613,814.88 


HEAD OFFICE 
Cor. William & Cedar Streets 








For The Protection Of Its 
Policy Holders 


THE HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company 


HAS A 
Cash Capital - - $1,000,000.00 
Cash Assets - - 4,985,658.00 
Cash Surplus to Policy 
Holders - - - 1,911,592.00 
The real strength of an tnsuranc J c company is in 


the conservatism of ite m opMe mey © Man- 
agement of THE HANOVER St a y Inte as- 
surance of the security of ita policy. 


R. EMORY WARKFIE L D - President 
JOSEPH McCORD - Vice-Pres. & Sec'y 
WILLIAM MORRISON - Asst. Sec'y 
JAMES W. HOWIE - - Gen, Agent 


HOME OFFICE: 
Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 











CLARENCE A. KROUSE & COMPANY 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 





Lumber of N. Y. 
Peoples National 


EASTERN 


Continental 

Firemens, N. + 

Granite —* 

Jefferson, Pa. 

Peoples National 

St. Paul Fire and Marine 
Teutonia, Pa. 

National Ben Franklin 





foj 
0 de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 











Pennsylvania—New Jersey 


325 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AND 
Haddonfield, New Winsaeai 


Representing the hleeinn companies for Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA AND SOUTHERN 


General Agents Commercial Casualty Co. of Newark 


ST. PAUL FIRE AND MARINE AGENCY FOR AUTOMOBILE FLOATING POLICES 


Ben Franklin 

Central Union 

NEW JERSEY 
Concordia 

Lumber, N. Y. 

F ranklin, Pa. 

Central Union 

Citizens 

Phoenix, of Hartford 
Springfield Fire and Marine 
Western of Pittsburgh 








—_— 






) 
; 
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Celebrates Fortieth Anniversary. 





In honor of the 40th anniversary of 
the finding of the progressive Atlantic 
City, N. J., agency of Stephany & Com- 
pany the firm members gave a dinner 
at the Hotel Schlitz on the evening of 
August 29. An attractive menu was 
served, after which short congratula- 
tory speeches were made by a number 
of Company representatives. 

In addition to Crawford Miller of 
Camden, who acted as toastmaster, the 
following named company officers, spe- 
cial and local agents were present: 

George A. Clarke, Home Insurance 
Co., New York; John R. Banta, Phenix 
Assurance Co., London; James Wester- 
velt, Niagara Insurance Co., New York; 
Arthur Birchenough, Rochester German 
Und., N. Y.; J. Lynn Truscott, vice- 
pres. Camden Fire Insurance Co.; W. 
A. Faunce, Fred Hickman, Carlton- 
Adams, Walter W. Clark, J. S. Morris 
Parker, H. Lee Walker, Theodore W. 
Schimpf Louis J. Koch, Albert C. 
Stephany, Clarence Nicholson, F. L. 
Bosworth, Perey BE. Howard. 

Numeroug speeches were made dur- 
ing the banquet. 





Reaches New York. 





James Hamilton, general manager of 
the Yorkshire, of Yorkshire, England, 
arrived in New York a day or two ago, 
and will shortly leave for the Pacific 
Coast in company with Ernest B. Boyd, 
of Frank & Du Bois, United States 
managers for the Company. 


Quick Work by Motor Engine. 

A disastrous conflagration was pre- 
vented in Newville, Pa., on August 28 
by the prompt arrival and effectual 
service of the $16,000 auto engine of 
the Union Fire Company of Carlisle, 
eleven miles distant, after Newville’s 
two chemical engines proved useless. 
The distance was covered by the auto 
apparatus in nineteen minutes, although 
a lost tire had to be replaced, and im- 
mediately had four streams playing on 
the flames, being rapidly spread by a 
high wind 


Abolish Dual Water Systems. 








The Philadelphia Water Bureau is 
taking stringent means of preventing 
dual water systems, unlawfully in use 
by manufacturing concerns, by which 
raw and germ laden water is pumped 
from the Delaware or Schuylkil rivers 
to fill fire tanks and for general fire 
emergency purposes, and is admitted by | 
valve connections into the filtered | 
water pipes in the establishments and | 
then into the city mains. Health} 
officials claim this practice is responsi- 
ble for many typhoid fever cases. 











Communities of Schuylkill county, | 
Pa., are in the throes of a severe 
drought. | 





“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern ~ Assurance Co. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
ORGANIZED 1836 
ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 


Losses Paid - . $85,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. - $28,000,000 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 


$5 John Street 


NEW YORK CITY 





a consacnase x 


Sensible Advice. 





In preventing its report at the re- 
cently held annual meeting of the 
Washington Bankers Association the 
Protective Committee recommends that 
each Association member be “protect- 
ed with a burglary insurance policy. 
Carry no more reserve cash than is 
absolutely necessary, unless protected 
by a high-class burglar proof safe. 
Close and lock safe immediately after 
balancing cash in the afternon. Hold- 
ups often occur after the closing hour.” 





Seeks $174,000 Damages. 


Damages aggregating $174,306.52 is 
sought by Sarah E. Orr in an action 
lately brought in the United States 
Court at Fergus Falls, Minn., against 
the Minnesota and Manitoba Railway 
Company and the Canadian Northern 
Railway Company. The claim is made 
that the railways are responsible for 
forest fires that destroyed the property 
of the plaintiff. 





Licensed in Texas. 





Texas is the latest State to admit 
the Massachusetts Bonding and Insur- 
ance Company of Boston, which under 
the energetic administration of Presi- 
dent T. J. Falvey extends its scope of 
operations wherever opportunity for 
reasonable profit offers. 





The Robert B. Stontenburgh Agency 
Inc., has been given the general agency 
for Newark, N. J., and vicinity of the 
fidelity and surety department of the 
Globe Indemnity Company. 





3 913 
SIXTY-FIRST YEAR 


FARMERS’ 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Assets, Dec. 31-1912........ $1, 153,949.82 
es 589,603.10 





W. H. MILLER, president 
A. S. McCONKEY, 


Secretary and Treasurer 








THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 








INSURANCE 






LimMItTeo, 





[of Liverpool England. | 











HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 








PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 








Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


Statement January 1, 1913 


Capital Brock... 20s ccccccscccessccccvccecccccccecces $1,000,000.00 
Re-Insurance Reserve ...........eccccccccscccccccers 2,781.578.19 
All Gtleer Limbiities...5 60. cccccccs poe ccsccscccecs. 331,961.11 
NET SURPLUG). ... 2... .cccccccccccescccccccccccess 2,723,239.49 
TOTAL, ASBETS. «2... .cccoscosccrcccccccccsccccce. $6,836,778.79 


During a successful record of 57 years this Company has paid losses exceeding 


$ 12,500,000.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President CHARLES COLYER, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER. Secretary JOHN KAY, Treasurer 














SOUTHERN STATES 
FIRE INSURANCECO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. SUMTER COGSWELL 
Vice-Pres. and Manager 


JAMES W. DURBROW, General Agent 
For NEW JERSEY & PENNSYLVANIA 
68 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


D. E. MANASCO 
President 














LOGUE BROTHERS & CoO. 
307 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


General Agents for Pennsylvania 
REPRESENTING THE 
MICHIGAN COMMERCIAL INSURANCE CO. 
CALIFORNIA INSURANCE CO. 
VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE CO. 











WM. G. WHILDEN, President GEO. E. LYON, Secretary 


New Jersey Fire Ins. Co. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Paid In Cash Capital ‘ 


Being Increased to ‘ ‘ 
Net Surplus Over . j . 


$ 900,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
500,000.00 








Fire, Tornado, Lightning & Automobile Insurance 
AGENTS WANTED 








HUDSON UNDERWRITERS 


AGENCY OF THE 


LUMBER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
CAPITAL $400,000 


84 WILLIAM STREET 





NEW YORK 

















SURPLUS LINES 


GUARANTEED UNDERWRITERS—LONDON LLOYDS 


Licensed in Illinois 


Capacity, $100,000 Single Risk 
Immediate Binders 
10 per cent Commission to Brokers 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York Chicago Minneapolis Duluth 
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CASUALTY AND 


SURETY HAPPENINGS 





GENBRAL ACCIDENT MEN MEBT 


MONTHLY DEPT. AT ASBURY PARK 


Manager N. B. Thorp’s Cohorts Gather 
for Fourth Convention—Have 
Fine Program. 


The monthly department of the Gen- 
eral Accident is getting ready for the 
big event of the year, when Manager 
N. B. Thorp’s coherts gather at Asbury 
ark, N. J., September 9, 10 and 11 for 
the fourth convention of the depart- 
ment. Manager Thorp will preside and 
United States Manager C. Norie-Miller 
will be present to address the conven- 


tion. A fine program has been arranged 
which includes some very interesting 
and important subjects for discussion 


und the entertainment features are to 
play an important part. The musical 
program provided is promised to be 
particularly attractive. The banquet 
ill be held Wednesday evening. 
The complete program follows: 
Tuesday, September 9th. 
Reception in Convention Room. Song, 
Thomas Couch. Invocation, Dr. Gar- 
rett M. Conover, Grand Avenue Reform 
Chureh. Song, Mrs. G. F. Kelly. Ad- 
of Welcome. Reginald S. Ben- 
nett, mayor of Asbury Park, N. J. Re 
ponses, C. Norie-Miller, United States 
manager; N. B. Thorp, department 
manager, and G. F. Kelly. Song, Mrs. 
Harry Fegley. Announcements. Lunch 
hHiour. 


dress 


Afternoon Session. 
Our Policies, Regular—B. & P., Tri- 
mph Series—What do You Think of 
rhem? Suggestions as to New Policies. 
Discussion Opened by Dr. 1. Geo. New- 
meyer, Walter E. Smith, P. Van Swall 
and Thos. W. Leonard. General Discus- 
ion. Representing the Company—The 
gent’s Sample Case—What it Should 
Contain—Agent’s Record. Geo. P. Dick- 
on, J. W. Lyon, J. C. Murray and W. J. 
Wright. General Discussion. R. R. In- 
tallment and Franchise Work. T. A. 
Wright, Thomas Reynolds, John Ryan 
and H. E. Fegley. General Discussion. 
Wednesday, September 10th. 

Song, Mrs. G. F. Kelly. Invocation. 
Song, Mrs. Thos. E. Couch. Workmen’s 
Compensation—Effect on Personal <Ac- 
cident Business. W. E. Smith, J. F. 
Quirk, T. A. Wright and D. H. Murphy. 


General Discussion. Song, Russell A. 
bliss. 
Lapses, Causes and Remedy—Re- 


newal of Delinquents. Edwin Scher- 
merhorn, G. S. Hickman, R. J. Williams 
and E. M. Roberts. General Discussion. 
Song, Edward A. Dailey. Suggestions 
as to how to enlist our Policyholders 
il increasing our business—Agency 
helps. Wm. H. Talley, Le Roy Wood, 
Ff. M. Linus and Colonel A. E. Brackett. 
General Discussion. Song, Thos. E. 
Couch. 
Afternoon Session. 

Song, Edward A. Dailey. The Com- 
pany, The Agent and Co-operation. J. 
C. Murray, T. A. Wright, T. E. Couch 
and C. H. Mollman. General Discus- 
sion. Song, Thos. E. Couch. Selection 
of Risks—What Risks to Avoid. Moral 
and Physical Hazard in Health and Ac- 
cident Underwriting. W. J. Wright, D. 
(. Smith, T. H. O’Brien, W. T. Morris. 
General Discussion. Song, Mrs. G. F. 
Kelly. *aper, Dr. Albert G. Miller, 
Member Medical Staff, The German 
Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. Song, 
Russell A. Bliss. 

Thursday, September 11th, 


Song. Invocation. Paper, Dr. W. 
Edward Magruder, Medical Examiner 
and Adjuster, Baltimore, Md. Claims 


and their relations to Underwriting— 





Suggestions as to handling claims— 
Claim Papers—Charge. J. J. Kennedy, 
manager claims department; Miss R. 
Van Valkenburg, P. Van Swall, T. W.| 
Leonard, Chas. F. Boynton. Song, | 
Among Ourselves. General Discussion, 
After the Convention—Then What? 
General Discussion. Adjournment. 








| 
| 
| 
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TENN. COMMISSIONER PUZZLED. 
Asks Attorney General to Interpret | 
Statute Governing “Classes | 
of Insurance.” 


Unable himself to define the meaning 
of the Tennessee law governing the 
“classes of insurance” companies may 
write upon given capitals. Insurance 
Commissioner Taylor has asked the 
Attorney-General to interpret the 
statute for him. 

“The opinion is requested with par- 
ticular reference to foreign casualty 
companies operating in Tennessee, 
since there has been raised some objec- 
tion to the opinion of Commissione? 
Taylor, that there exists only four 
‘classes’ of insurance, namely: Fire, 
life, casualty and surety, while some 
of the Tennessee casualty companies 
hold that all lines of casualty insur- 
ance, such as accident, health, sick 
benefit, ete., should be interpreted as 
‘classes.’ ” 

The statute governing this feature 
declares that “when a company asking 
admission to the States desires to do 
more than one character or class of in- 
surance, the insurance commissioner 
shall require said company to elect 
which class or kind of insurance it 
will write, and grant license to said 
company to do only that class or char- 
acter of business; provided, however, 
if said company’s capital stock, reserve 
fund or assets, when pro rated between 
two or more classes of business, the 
company desires to write, shall be suffi- 
ciently large, which, when divided by 
the number of classes of business the 
eompany proposes to transact, to give 
to each character of business two hun- 
dred thousand ($200,000) dollars of as- 
sets of capital stock, and one hundred 
thousand ($100,000) dollars invested as 
the law requires of a company doing 
only one class of business, said com- 
missioner shall then grant license to 
said company to transact the several 
kinds of insurance provided for by this 
act.” 

Commissioner Taylor is of the opinion 
that the framers of this statute did not 
intend that all features of casualty in- 
surance should ‘be interpreted as 
“classes,” since this would necessitate 
the company’s holding assets of capital 
stock running into millions of dollars 
in order to comply with the provisions 
of assets or capital stock amounting to 
$200,000 for each class of insurance, 
thus making it practically impossible 
for a large number of the companies 
to operate in Tennessee. 





MADE AN OFFICIAL OF COMPANY. 





Finley A. Cox Appointed Assistant 
Secretary of Southwestern 
Casualty. 

In recognition of the good work 
performed by Finley A. Cox during his 
connection with the Southwestern 


Casualty, of San Antonio, Texas, the 
directors recently appointed him as- 
sistant secretary and assistant gen- 


eral manager of the Company. 

Mr. Cox entered the service of the 
Scuthwestern Casualty in 1910, and at 
once developed a peculiar aptitude for 
the business. That his services have 
been appreciated by the management, 
bis advancement to official office well 
attests. 
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ASSETS 
$1,800,000 Municipal Bonds 
Due from Agents (not including 

premiums written prior to 


$1,767,430.00 


November 1, 1912) 359,845.21 
Accrued Luterest............. 17,486.19 
Cash in Banks and Office 11,227.49 


$2,155,988.89 
FIDELY’ 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 
PERSONAL 
BURGLARY, THEFT 








AMERICAN FIDELITY COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 

OFFICERS 
James W. Brock, President: H. W. Kemp, Secresary 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 31, 1913 


2. AND SI RETY BONDS 


. ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
AND LARCENY INSURANCE 


$300,000.00 Deposited with Insurance Departments for the Benefit of all Policy Holders 


Ralph B. Denny, 7casur¢ 


LIABILITIES 


Capital... ‘ . $750,000.00 
Legal Keserve 681,545.92 
Loss Keserve 440,979.17 
Commissions... 104,242.56 
Accrued Taxes ° $6,YR3.82 
bstimated Unpaid Expenses, 2,500.00 
Surplus 149,737.42 








CHAS. H. BOYER’S ADDRESS. 
(Brought forward from page 18.) 

Your special attention is hereby 
called to the following topics which tL 
believe deserve consideration from 
this convention: 

Membership... That our Association 
arrived on the insurance tield at the 
psychological moment is amply proven 
by the fact that, although we are not 
yet four months old, we already have 
a membership list numbering over one 
bundred; a result which is unique in 
the history of the personal health and 
accident insurance business, Our mem- 
bership is constantly increasing, and 
it will continue to grow if we are 
wise enough to take full advantage of 
the splendid opportunities that lie 
before us. As the central idea around 
which this Association is being built 
is education, it follows that we desire 
every Man as a member who can con- 
tribute in any way to our stock of in- 
surance experience and knowledge. 
And the more each man adds to our 
common fund of insurance information 
the greater will be the benefits derived 
tor himself and his company. On the 


work of securing new members, each 
one of us should constitute himself 
an active committee of one to labor 


whenever and wherever the opportunity 
presents itself. 

Laws and Legisiation. At the present 
time the personal health and accident 
insurance business is passing through 
a rather trying experience in attempt- 
ing to adjust itself to the great mul- 
tiplicity of laws, rules and regulations 
to which it is being subjected. A 
majority of these are admirable and 
have the hearty approval of personal 
health and accident underwriters. Your 


committees on laws and legislation 
will no doubt bring before us the 
vurious topics under this head which 


should claim our attention, but 1 will 
tuke the liberty here and now, of 
particularly emphasizing the need of 
a law, defining and penalizing em- 
bezzlement by agents, and another law 
making it a crime for agents, policy- 
holders and _ physicians, to make 
fraudulent statements for the purpose 


cf securing insurance and benefits to 
which they are not properly entitled. 
Such laws are necessary for the best 
interests of the public as well as for 
the protection of insurers. 

Manual. There is a large demand 
for a standard agent's classification 


manual for the use of all companies, 
and adapted for either industrial or 
commercial business, or both. As there 


is no good reason why all companies 
ecennot use exactly the same edition 
of the manual, a large saving in cost 


would result. 

Physicians. I should like to suggest 
to our committee on physicians that 
they consider plans for the selection of 
one or more responsible physicians in 
eech locality who may be called on by 
all companies for examination and in- 
fermation regarding claimants. 

Relations With Kindred Organiza- 
tions. I believe that every effort 


should be made by us to 
hearty and cordial 
all insurance 
ticularly ol 
in the 
field. 


Policy Conditions and Premium Rates. 
The premium rales now generaliy im 
force in the personal health 
business are deemed inadequate 
by many vecause of the continued 
tendency to iliberalize the policy con- 
tract by the addition of ‘frills’ and 


secure the 
co-operation ct 
organizations, but par- 
those allled to us 
personal and accident 


closely 


health 


and acci- 


dent 


because of the more liberal interpre.a- 
tion of contracts and conditions de- 
manded That some readjustments 


are needed for the insured as well as 


the insurers, is no doubt apparent to 
us all. Already some companies have 
given notice of changes which they 
deem necessary. Certain conditions 
exist in various portions of the United 
States that do not prevail elsewhere 


which have a tendency to increase the 
less ratio anywhere from five to ten 
per cent. The hazards in many 


pations are changing with a seemingly 


occu- 


general average trend upward, The 
question is, how can our companies 
meet this situation? 

Educational. And now the last, but 
not by any means the least problem 
of importance, is the educational work 
that must be done to piace the per- 
sonal health and accident business on 
a permanently secure foundation. That 
“knowledge is power” was never truer 
than it is to-day in our line of busi- 





ness. 





general public does have a 
le protection we offer 
our country is desirable 
necessary, but of real 
knowledge cones our kind of in- 
surance among the classes who need 
our protection the most there is prac- 


I Too many 





rning 


tically nothing. agents en- 





saged in the business do not under 
stand what they are selling, nor do 
hey know how to hold the business 
after it has been secured A clergy- 


mhian 
at the 


who was preaching the sermon 


funeral of one of his parishion- 


ers said This corpse has been a 
member of my church for over forty 
years.’ 1 am afraid that for many 


years most of our companies have had 





dead ones” on our roll of agents who 
should have been buried long ago, and 
the sooer we do it the better off we 
will b A better system of appoint- 
ing our agents, and more care taken 
» instruct them in their duties after 
they have been chosen, and before they 
re allowed to do any soliciting, would 
certainly greatly lessen the cost of 
securing busin And when it comes 
to general agents, department manag- 


and other supposedly expert in- 
men employed in home offices 
and on the road, the situation in the 
personal health and accident insur- 
ance field is absolutely unique. In no 





surance 











other line of business that I know of 
do men, charged with so large re- 
sponsibilities, and entrusted with the 
disbursing of such large sums of 
money, have so little real scientific 
knowledge of the work in which they 


are engaged 
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sent the subscribing companies. Dur- 
ing the past year, as hereinafter set 
forth, a new feature has been added 
which will very materially enhance the 
value of the service to the subscribers, 
and your committee feels that the effi- 
ciency of the Bureau has increased, and 
will continue to increase, with each suc- 
ceeding year. While the number of 
companies which have joined during 
the past year has not been all that we 
could have had reason to hope for, a 
few more of our members have added 
their names during that period and it 
is our understanding that others intend 
at an early date to actively join in the 
work. 

“We still have some occasion to com- 
plain that some of the subscribers do 
not report as fully as they should, and 
we find that this has been partly due 
to a misunderstanding on the part of 
their officials who have assumed that 
it was necessary to report only agents 
who had left the service under unfor- 
tunate conditions. We desire at this 
time to call attention to the importance 
of reporting the name of every produc- 
ing agent leaving the company’s em- 
ploy in order that when application is 
made by such an agent to another 
member of the conference the latter 
may obtain from his former employer 
information as to his character, stand- 
ing and reliability. The importance of 
this work is such that we take the lib- 
erty of suggesting that each company 
affiliated with the Agency Bureau ap- 
point one of its officials to take per- 
sonal charge and supervision of the 
rendition of these reports. If the vari- 
ous companies would be somewhat 
more careful and diligent in respect to 
this matter of reporting, the efficiency 
of the Bureau would be greatly im- 
proved. 

“One of the new features of the work, 
and one upon which we wish to lay par- 
ticular stress, is the assistance ren- 
dered this Bureau by the insurance de- 
partments of the various States. As 
outlined in the report submitted by the 
Agency Bureau Committee at the meet- 
ing in February, 1913, your committee 
has been successful in securing the 
active co-operation of many of the in- 
surance commissioners, and from this 
source a large number of reports have 
already been received of agents whose 
licenses have been cancelled by the de- 
partments. Your committee since then 
has been in communication, through 
correspondence and _ personal visits, 
with commissioners whose co-operation 
had not previously been secured, and 
we are now also in communication 
with the recent appointees with a view 
to securing their participation in the 
work. As an example of the valuable 
assistance rendered by the insurance 
departments we would call attention to 
the contribution from the State of New 
Jersey, from which State alone the 
Bureau received nearly 100 reports dur- 
ing the past three months. We hope 
soon to have all of the commissioners 
adding their contributions quite as 
cheerfully. 

“In the judgment of your committee 
the efficiency of the agency depart- 
ments can in no way be more effective- 
ly promoted than by the exchange 
which is being carried on by this 
jureau. When we stop to consider that 
all companies that are making any 
progress in the acquisition of new busi- 
ness are appointing new agents daily 
and that without the information thus 
placed at their disposal, their only 
method frequently of ascertaining the 
character and standing of their new 
appointees would be through references 
furnished by the appointee himself, use- 
ally friends of the latter, we can hard- 
ly estimate the practical value of the 
protection which is afforded by this 
service. It would seem that every com- 


pany affiliated with the Detroit Confer- 
ence would wish not only for its own 
sake, but for the benefit of the business 
generally, to act’vely join in this work | 





which means so much for the better- 
ment of the business in which we are 
engaged. 

“Those who are not yet subscribers 
are earnestly urged by your committee 
to co-operate without more delay, and 
in this connection the committee under- 
stands that arrangements may be made 
by new subscribers with the Hooper- 
Holmes Information Bureau, which is 
carrying on the work for the confer- 
ence, whereby they may secure sets of 
back records of the Agency Bureau and 
thus equip their agency departments 
with a mass of data which would be of 
great value in connection with their 
future agency appointments.” 

F. R. Pitcher, vice-president of the 
United States Health & Accident Co., 
presented the report of the manual 
committee telling of the preparation 
and distribution of the new manuals. 

At the close of the first session the 
delegates listened to a paper by Samuel 
W. Munsell, general manager of the 
Masonic Mutual Accident on health in- 
surance and its perplexities. 

Executive Committee Report. 

Reinhold R. Koch, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, presented its report 
in which the establishment of the Ser- 
vice Bureau was recommended. The 
cost of membership in the bureau, the 
report recommended, would be based 
on the premium income from industrial 
business, ranging from $25 on an in- 
come of $25,000 or less up to $100 on 
income between $150,000 and $200,000. 
In case any member does not write in- 
dustrial health and accident business, 
the dues are to be computed on. the pre- 
miums of the forms it does write. The 
report said of the new Bureau: 

“The work of the bureau would be 
largely: careful attention to all matters 
of legislation both constructive and 


destructive and advising the members 
promptly thereof, this service alone is 
invaluable. Advising to policy con- 
struction in connection with standard 
provision laws and otherwise advising 
in case of disputed claims, including 
furnishing of decisions in point; col- 
lecting lists of reliable attorneys, 
physicians, examiners, and adjusters 
in all localities and recommending 
them on request of a member, and 
acting as a general adviser and helper 
to which members may turn in case 
of need.” 

The committee also recommended 
that the membership dues be restored 
to the former basis and that the by- 
laws be amended in accordance with 
the changes adopted. The by-laws com- 
mittee reported in accordance with 
these recommendations. 


Educational Committee. 

The report on the work of the Educa- 
tional Bureau was presented by F. L. 
Sward, secretary of the Bureau. It 
dealt with the legislative work during 
the past year and showed that the 
Bureau was successful in securing 
favorable action on bills aimed to rem- 
edy conditions. The anti-twisting, antt- 
rebate, discrimination embezzlement 
bill was introduced in 19 States and be- 
came a law in ten of these. The stand- 
ard provisions bill was enacted in 9 
States and portions of it adopted in 
others. 

“In April,” says the report, “the Bu- 
reau commenced giving legal services to 
conference companies. Twenty com- 
panies have been rendered thirty-eight 
opinions. Such opinions have been on 
questions of contested claims, policy 
forms and interpretation, liability of 
agents for acts of fraud or misconduct, 
and determination of statutory con- 
structions, besides criticism of policy 
phraseology and review of entire poli- 
cies. Work of this character has a two- 
fold purpose: 

“First, the assistance of companies. 
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“Second, the establishment of sound 
legal decisions by preventing companies 
from rushing into courts with weak 
defenses. 

“The law relating to accident and 
health insurance is not yet fully estab. 
lished. There are many bad decisions 
in the law reports. Company officers 
should be careful not to add to them so 
as to make a firm line of decided opin- 
ions. 

“Efforts to secure the adoption, by 
all departments, of a uniform ruling 
respecting notices to be sent to com- 
panies when an agent, or former agent, 
applies for a license to represent some 
other company, have met with pro- 
nounced success. Most departments re- 
sponded favorable to our appeal, and 
have now promulgated similar rulings. 
The Colorado department has made the 
ruling a law, it being contained in a 
section of the new code of that State. 
The departments are now convinced 
that this is one of the best Anti-Twist- 
ing weapons they possess.” 

C. W. Ray, secretary of the Hoosier 
Casualty Co. read a pertinent and 
constructive paper on the “Remedy 
in which he considered the subject 
from all angles. 

R. Perry Shorts, vice-president of the 
United States Health & Accident Insur 
ance Co., delivered before the conven- 
tion an entertaining address on “Our 
Crazy Competitors,” in which he d 
plored the fact that there are compa 
nies writing business at a deficient pre- 
mium and paying exorbitant commis- 
sions in the face of certain underwrit- 
ing loss. 

“The statistics of the large compa- 
nies based on their experience cover- 
ing large volumes of business and com- 
piled at an enormoues expense clearly 
show just what percentage can be paid 
for claims, agents’ commissions, office 
allowances, rents, home office expense, 
ete., and still leave a fair margin of 
profit. These statistics are based on 
the experience of years. And yet, in 
the face of these facts, which are the 
lighthouses of the business, intended to 
guide and protect all from the threat- 
ening rocks of bankruptcy, we find 
some of our crazy competitors daily 
tasting the forbidden fruit of more lib- 
eral policies, higher commissions, high 
er home office expense and other equal- 
ly impossible things.” Mr. Shorts’ ad- 
dress is reproduced at length in another 
column. 

Dr. Lee K. Frankel made a most in- 
teresting address on “Occupational 
Hygiene” in which he has done such 
excellent work as sixth vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life. 

E. E. Griffith, manager of the Se- 
curity Casualty Co. of Indianapolis, 
spoke on the “The Insurance Business 
as a Permanent Vocation” in which he 
showed that the majority of the lead- 
ers in the business to-day started in 
the field and that the opportunities 
were as attractive as ever in insur- 
ance work. 

H. D. Huffaker, president of the In- 
terstate Life & Accident Co., of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., in _an interesting and 
pointed address on “Co-operation,” pre- 
sented a definite suggestion for bring 
ing the competing companies together. 
He recommended a standard monthly 
premium policy with fewer words and 
no “frills,” that would be uniform from 
the insuring clause to the signatures 
including the application. He would 
get rid of the twister once for all, 
continue the education work of the Con- 
ference through the Bureau and finally 
he suggested a working agreement be- 
tween the Detroit Conference and the 
Southern Casualty and Surety Confer- 
ence and asked that a committee be ap 
pointed to outline a plan to that end. 
This was done later. Mr. Huffaker’s 
address in full appears elsewhere. 

The convention banquet was _ held 
Thursday evening when James _ V. 
Rarry, former insurance commissioner 
of Michigan and now an officer of the 
Metropolitan Life, presided as_ toast- 
master, 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT JONES 


REVIEWS WORK OF PAST YEAR. 


What the Conference has Done and its 
Place in Solving Present Problems 
Shown by Executive. 


President William H. Jones, the well 
known general manager of the Equit- 
able accident of Boston, made a very 
careful survey of the work of the Con- 
ference for its past year in his address 
which is reproduced in full as follows: 


Gentlemen of the Detroit Conference: 

It seems good to me to see again the faces 
made pleasantly familiar by the frequent 
eetings of this organization—faces full of 
trength and full of purpose to accomplish 
the greatest good for the greatest number. 
We are meeting again in surroundings 
imiliar to us all, and in the very room that 
been the scene of previous successful 
id enthusiastic conventions, to discuss 
easures affecting not only this Conference 
a body but the welfare of each one of us 
dividually as well. 
The ethical principle underlying the value 
this organization is akin to that great 
principle of Christian  civilization—‘‘The 
trotherhood of Man.” and it is the obser- 
vance of this principle—the golden rule of 


humanity—that has made possible our motto 
‘he Body that Does Things.” 
More than half of the year 1913 has 


lready passed into history and while it is 
generally conceded that general business 
mnditions have not been up to the average 
vet from all the information I have been 
le to gather, the business which we are 
conducting has shown a_ notable increase 
hus far this year, and I believe that the 
mpanies will at the close of the year, be 
ell satisfied with the results achieved. 


Tendencies of Business. 


As practical men conducting a_ business 
that so vitally affects all classes of people, 
should realize that while our particular 
uch of that business has grown with 
mendous strides, it is still in its infancy 
the ground has hardly been scratched over! 


We cannot afford to lie down, cry “hard 
nes” and wait to see what is going to 
ppen, for prosperity cannot go on with- 
co-ordination. True prosperity, if we 
to have it, must be founded on knowl- 
se, on honesty, on confidence, and the 
irtiest kind of loyal co-operation. The 
ieriean people readily adjust themselves 
changing conditions, and move forward 
with a cheerful optimism that is perhaps 
theut a parallel in history. 
rhe Detroit Conference can and must 
venize the changing conditions that are 
tuking place in the business we are con- 
ting, and must realize that co-operation 


taking the place of competition, and that 
every man owes something to every other 
“in the world. 

Experience is exactly what we make it— 
experience means not just that which comes 
to pass, but the effect of that event upon 
t Its value to us depends on our per- 
conal feeling about it, and nothing else. We 
should therefore open the doors of our ex- 
nerienece, and profit by it, but have we done 
so? Personally I do net think that we have 
t 1 sufficient degree. From a very small 
heginning our particular branch of the busi- 

s has grown by leaps and bounds to its 
present large proportions. I feel however, 
that the inereasing loss ratios and the ex- 
pense of conducting the business, con- 
jusively proves the fact that we have not 
t our experience guide us to as large a 
lecree as we should have done. 

That we are not lacking in courage the 
phenomenal increase in our business shows, 
but receipts have been accompanied with in- 
expenses, the limit of safety has 
heen reached, and we_ should 
at onee, and earnestly consider the 
situation, having in view at all times the 
safety and permanency of our business. 

Agency Bureau. 


It would seem almost needless to refer to 
work, its value to 


creased 
undoubtedly 


pause 


the Agency Bureau, its 

the Conference. but the fact remains that 
although the Bureau has been established 
for a number of years, it has not yet 


reached, even approximately, its full meas- 


ure of value. 

The several chairmen of this committee 
have each of them put forth strenuous ef- 
forts. in the way of appeals to the com- 


es. by ecireulars describing the methods 


par to 


of the Bureau and in many other ways, 
usefulness, 





eo nee the members of its 
its great value to them, but with neg- 
results. 
lhe facts as I have learned them are 
that there are still many companies to 


to be of great practical advantage, who 
have not beeome subscribers—and that of 
those already subscribers, not all are doing 
their full share toward the support of the 
tureau, in Tespect to the reporting of 
agents, who have left their employ. 
It would seem that we do not all of us 


fully recognize the immense power for good 
that this Bureau can be made to us. 
and should be made one of the strong fac- 
tors in the work of protecting the com 
panies against the twister. Already it has 
enlisted the hearty co-operation of the In- 
surance commissioners in several of the 
States, and arrangements have recently been 








It can | 


effected whereby the names of agents whose 
licenses have been cancelled are reported 
to the Bureau, and a large number of rec- 
ords are being received from these sources. 

The value of this service, to which refer- 
ence was made at the last convention, can- 
not but be apparent to all. The report of 
the chairman of the Bureau will doubtless 
give you full details of the work of the 
Bureau, and I wish that you would earn- 
estly consider this matter, with a view to 


giving the Bureau the support which its 
value demands—it is deserving of and 
should receive your earnest support. 
Legislation. 
I shall give only a passing reference to 
the subject of legislation, as it will be 


fully covered in the report of the Educa- 
tional Bureau. As most closely affecting 
our business, the Standard Provisions Law, 
which has had the support of the Confer- 
ence has been passed in States of Connecti- 
cut, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New York, North Caro- 
lina and Vermont, but not all of them have 
followed the wording of the bill as orig- 
inally introduced, modifications having been 
made in several of the States. 

Just what effect this phase of the sub- 
ject will have upon the casualty companies, 
whether separate policies must be issued in 


each State or not, is at this writing an 
open subject. 
The bill covering rebating, misrepreseuta- 


tion and twisting, met with a favorable re- 
ception in several of the States, and it is a 
most happy augury that many of the insur- 
ance commissioners are taking up the 
matter and the twister is beginning to re- 
ceive his just deserts. 

It should be a source of much gratifica- 
tion to the Detroit Conference to know 
that the pioneer work that it has been doing 
along this line has at last been recognized, 
and the bold statement of one of the com- 
missioners that the “practice of twisting 
and filching will not be tolerated by this 
department, and those who engage in it will 
not only incur our wrath, but encounter our 
most vigorous ofptposition’” rings true and 
marks the beginning of a new era in insur- 
ance history. 

Educational Bureau. 

One of the most pretentious efforts of the 
Detroit Conference was the creation of the 
Educational Bureau, which by a unanimous 
vote at the last annual meeting, was or- 
ganized and placed in the hands of an ex- 
ceptionally capable committee. 

The work has been carried on at the ex- 
pense of much time and labor on the part 
of the committee, who have most faithfully 
aided the chairman and secretary in their 
efforts to accomplish the work for which 
the Bureau was established, and the success 
which they have mét, although to a certain 


your particular attention to the report which 
will be made by the chairman of the Educa- 
tional Bureau, and considering the fact 
that the actual work of the Bureau did not 
begin until December 15th last, I believe 
that you will agree that the work accom- 
plished in the last eight months covered by 
this report, deserves the most hearty com- 
mendation at your hands. 

In addition to the large amount of legis- 
lation handled by the committee, it has 
found time to establish a Legal Department 
for the companies. The work of this De- 
partment embraces opinions on contested 
claims, policy forms, and construction, lia- 
bility of agents, inspection of policy pro- 
visions, etc. Notwithstanding the companies 
have been urged to use the Bureau for this 
purpose, I believe only nine companies have 


availed themselves of the privilege and 
some twenty legal opinions have been ren- 
dered. 

It is very gratifying to learn that at a 


meeting of the Executive Committee of the 


National Mutual Union held recently, the 
work of the Educational Bureau was 
thoroughly discussed, with the result that 


the committee was unanimously in favor of 
the continuance of the Bureau and of doing 
everything that could possibly be done to 
get the companies of the National Mutual 
Union vitally interested in the work of the 
Bureau. 

The Bureau has proved its usefulness not 
only to the Conference as a body but to each 


individual member who has availed himself 
of ite privileges. Conditions however, are 
changing, legislation friendly or inimical! is 
in increasing quantity. We must keep full 
pace with the trend of affairs, and be 
ready to adapt ourselves to the changing 
conditions—this cannot be successfully done 
by the individual companies nor by the 
Conference as a_ body. 

Believing that you will agree with me in 


this respect, it then becomes imperative that 
some plans for financing the Bureau should 
be formulated, and on this subject the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, who have given a great 
deal of thought to the subject, will have 
some suggestions to offer, I bespeak your 
most earnest and careful consideration of 
this matter, to the end that some plan may 
be adopted which shall be equitable and just 
to all. 


Settle this question and the future con- 
tinuance of this work is assured. Cultivate 
a little faith, remembering that if we have 
perfect faith we are lifted absolutely above 
fear. The Educational Bureau is in a meas 
ure through its legislative work, dealing 


with economic problems. The attitude of some 
of us with reference to economic problems 
has been one of either complete ignorance 
narrow-minded, short-sighted selfishness, 
and so when they are confronted with a new 


or 





















degree hampered by conditions over which Problem we approach it from this point of 
they had no control, has certainly been well ‘!¢W-. ho thi : oii ae ‘ 
worth the labor involved and the expense rhe man who — in small Ggures will 
incurred. It has certainly demonstrated the ®#!Ways realize in small figures. om we limit 
fact that, the judgment of the members of ovr thinking. we limit = ac a 
this Conference in the value and necessity ‘The fault, therefore, is wholly with our 
of the Educational Bureau was sound. acives. oe hoietinitee 
The fact remains, however, that several ,, The Educ ational Bureau = potentiality 
of the companies do not seem to appreciate Properly managed and —. and sup- 
its full value, and have given it only passive Ported it will develop ses oor ae 
support; indeed some have signally failed to for development and accomplishment, It 
give any support at all. I wish to draw (Continued on page 19.) 
G. LEONARD MCNEILL EE 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. MASSAGHTS ETTS 
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you can be a satisfied man by joining 
our Field Force of satisfied men. We 
give an all round satisfaction—satisfy 
agents and policy holder. 
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“QUR CRAZY COMPETITORS” 


R. P. SHORTS DESCRIBES THEM. 





Tells How They Defy the Experience 
of Years and Thereby Court 
Disaster. 





R. Perry Shorts, vice-president of the 
United States Health & Accident Co. 
did not mince words in telling in his 
address on “Our Crazy Competitors,” 
of the practices of some companies 
which attempt to defy the tried experi- 
ence of the old established institutions. 
He warned his hearers that if the com- 
panies do not take a hand in prevent- 
ing ruinous practices, the States will 
do it more drastically. 

“It would seem there should be no 
argument on the statement that ther: 
are but one hundred cents in a dollar,” 
said Mr. Shorts, “and yet the action of 
some of our crazy competitors in sell 


ing $2 policies for $1 premiums and 
then paying all the way from 25 to 40 
per cent. agency commissions for sell 
ing same (with office rent and stenog- 
raphers thrown in) indicates that there 
are still some people laboring under 


a delusion as to the unvarying quality 


et this mathematical fact. They re- 
mind one of the half-witted peddlers 
who used to buy brooms for 50 cents 


apiece and sell them for 40 cents apiece 
on the foolish theory that he could af- 
ford to do so because he 
of them. 

“Now, as a matter of fact, the statis- 
tics of the large responsibk companies 
based on their experience covering 
large volumes of business and compiled 
at an enormous expense of both time 
and money, clearly show just what per 
centages can be paid for claims, agent's 


sold so many 


commissions, office allowances, rents, 
home offices expense, etc., and still leavs 
a fair margin of profit. These statis- 
tics are based on the experience of 
years. They are not guesses nor sur 
mises nor theories, but facts—cold, 
hardheaded facts. They show just how 


the business can be conducted on a safe 


and sane basis. They are just as re- 
liable and just as unchangeable as any 
known man-made rule or law. ; 

“And yet, in the face of these facts. 
these figures, these statistics, which 


are the lighthouses of the isiness, in 
tended to guide and protect all from 
the threatening rocks of bankruptcy, 
we find some of our crazy competitors 
daily tasting the forbidden fruit 
more liberal policies, higher commis- 
sions, higher home office expense and 


ot 


| Other equally impossible things 


“We have now reached a state wher 
competition, not underwriting experi 
ence or sound business judgment, dic- 


| tates what benefits go into policy con 


| tracts, what commissions are paid to 
agents, what sub-standard risks are ac- 
cepted as first class, what disposition 
is made of certain classes of claims, 
what qualifications new agents must 
have, what office facilities are allowed 
solicitors—and competition goes even 
so far as to dictate and determine what 
premium rates are charged, and even 


| in this important matter it pays little 
| or 


no attention to the voice of 
prudence or experience Nowadays, 
the popular war cry is ‘Get the Busi- 
ness,” and every hour gives birth to 
some new scheme, frill or idea de 
signed to ‘Get the Business’ in greater 
quantities and regardless its desir 
ability from a profit standpoint. Com 
petition is our present god and guid 
we fear and yet we’ worship 
plore and yet we follow As 
petition the life of trade, 
ous competition may be its death 
“Only the other day I read an an 
nouncement of one company to the ef 
fect that if any of its agents learned 
of more liberal policies issued by any 
other company or of more liberal com- 


reason, 


f 
ot 


de- 
con 


ruln- 


we 
sane 


Is so 


| missions paid by any other company, 
it would promptly meet the competi- 
tion. Can you think of any better 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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URGES GREATER CO-OPERATION 


President of Interstate Life & Acci- 
dent Wants Conferences to 
Get Together. 

H. D. Huffaker, president of the In- 
terstate Life & Accident Co., of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., delivered an address 
on “Co-operation” in which he showed 
the necessity of a better understand- 
ing among the competing companies. 
He strongly urged that the Detroit Con- 
Southern Casualty & 





ference and the 
Surety Conference come to a working 
agreement for improving conditions and 
ke advanced as one of the steps that 
would further co-operation among the 
companies, the suggestion that a uni- 
form policy be agreed upon and adopted. 
Mr. Huffaker spoke as follows: 

“The great achievements of man, 
both ancient and modern, have been the 
result of co-operation. One of the first 
lessons learned was that, in the race of 
life no man can stand alone. When 
Christ sent His disciples out to chris 
tianize the world He sent them in 
‘twos’ and later gathered them _ to- 
gether in groups for more effective 
work, thereby recognizing the eternal 
truth that ‘in unity there is strength.’ 

“In every avenue of activity, religi- 
ous, social and commercial, the keynote 
of success is ‘co-operation.’ King Solo- 
mon with all his wisdom could not 
have attained his glorious estate with- 
out the co-operation of his subjects. 
America to-day would be a kingdom or 
a wilderness but for the co-operative 
spirit of our forefathers; and that we 
have lost none of that spirit as a na- 
tion is evidenced by the recent unani- 
mous approval by Congress of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s peace proposal to Mexico, 
thereby putting the world on notice 
that we can forget in a day our polit 
ical differences and personal ambitions 
whenever the occasion demands it. { 

“Co-operation can come only through 
organization, and the power and wealth 
and influence obtained by the organiza 
tion of corporate bodies for big  busi- 
ness, when used for legitimate pur- 
poses, have been a blessing to our 
people through the more rapid develop- 
ment of our resources than could be ac- 
complished single-handed. But corpora- 
tions, like individuals, are not all 
saints. Some have been so exacting 
and selfish in their operations as to at- 
tempt to stifle and destroy competi- 
tion to such an extent that it has re- 
quired the strong arm of the law to 
check their unscrupulous operations 
and teach the important lesson that 
corporate power must not be misused. 

“But the conditions confronting an} 
insurance company are such that it} 
could not if it would and would not if 
it could be other than a legitimate busi-| 
ness. The insurance business is so de- 
pendent upon and so closely related to- 
the public, and so hedged about by law 
and State supervision—including fre- | 
quent examinations at so much per 
‘exam.’—that the only safe road to 
travel is the ‘straight and narrow way’ 
which leadeth directly by the open 
window. of every State insurance com- 
missioner. 

“But I must return to my text. The 
how can the eighty odd 
Detroit Conference | 


question 
members of the 
compete each with the others for busi- 





| 

ness and at the same time consistently 
and persistently pursue a pre-arranged | 
plan of co-operative work which will | 
make the business more profitable to | 
the companies and more satisfactory | 
to the insured? We venture to —' 
the following suggestions, believing | 
them to be feasible | 
“(1) A standard monthly premi 1m | 
policy fewer words and no| 
frills.’ ylicy would curtail the 








expense of litigation and lead to a more | 
intelligent comprehension of the policy 
contract by all parties concerned—com- 


pany Officials, policyholders, judges, at- 
torneys and juries—for the reason that 
a construction placed upon a standard 
policy by the Supreme Court of any 
State for or against any company, 
while not binding elsewhere, would 
have weight with other courts until in 
the course of time the decisions would 
be practically uniform. Such a policy 
would reduce the number of suits be- 
cause the policy contract would soon 
become familiar to the insured and 
there would ‘be little excuse for mis- 
understanding between company <znd 
claimant. 

“The foregoing may sound like a 
chapter from a millennial dawn book, 
but I am of the opinion that we have 
much to gain and nothing to lose ‘by 
the adoption of a standard policy of 
uniform wording from the _ insuring 
clause to the official signatures, in- 
cluding the application. 


“(2) The complete elimination of the 
professional twister. He is an expen- 
sive luxury—the pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow—and time is too 
precious to chase him from place to 
place. Why not eliminate him ‘once 
for all’ by giving him to understand 
that he cannot store his stolen goods 
in the Home Office of any honestly 
managed company? 

“(3) The continuation of the Educa- 
tional Bureau either upon the present 
plan or such modification thereof as 
the wisdom of the Conference may 
dictate. 

“Practically all the adverse legisla- 
tion enacted and much of the criticism 
heaped upon insurance companies by 
the insuring public are due to a lack 
of general information on the subject 
of insurance. Speaking for the com- 
pany I have the honor to represent, I 
will say that the Educational Bureau 
has been a valuable adjunct to the 
conference and should be made more 
effective. An educational campaign 
among agents, policyholders and the 
general public would, we believe, prove 
very helpful in leading to a clearer 


“QUR CRAZY COMPETITORS ° 


R. P. SHORTS DESCRIBES THEM. 


Tells How They Defy the Experience 
of Years and Thereby Court 
Disaster. 


(Continued from page 15. 
way than this to hasten the demoraliza- 
tion of the business and encourage 
drastic legislation? This is nothing 
less than carrying into business the 
children’s dangerous game of ‘Follow 
the Leader.’ 

“it is common knowledge that there 
are but two possible sources of profit 
to companies engaged in this business: 
First, an underwriting profit derived 
from conducting the business at less 
total expense than the total premium 
income; and second, an investment 
profit derived from the income on in- 
vested assets. As a large percentage 
of the assets are usually made up of 
accumulated underwriting profits, it 
follows that any company which is not 
actually making an underwriting profit 
is riding on a greased plank inclined 
toward insolvency and its speed will 
accelerate from year to year with amaz- 
ing rapidity, for while it is easy 
enough to transact business at a loss, 
it is an entirely different matter to 
transact it at a profit. 

“Naturally, the companies with large 
= > = = Sn annenaienaallle 
conception of the relations existing be- 
tween the insurer and the insured. 

“(4) There should be a _ working 
agreement effected between this Con- 
ference and the Southern Casualty and 
Surety Conference on a basis to be 
mutually agreed upon and with this end 
in view I suggest the appointment of 
a committee to confer with a similar 
committee to be appointed by the South- 
ern Casualty and ‘Surety Conference for 
the purpose of outlining a feasible pian 
of co-operation between the two Con- 
ferences.” 
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invested assets can live for a long 
time on their investment profits alone 
and finally starve out the smaller and 
weaker concerns, and yet, it is an odd 
fact that not the big companies but 
the small ones are responsible for 
most of the present day ruinous com- 
petition. Every new born babe at- 
tempts to accomplish miracles by the 
use of methods deemed both danger- 
ous and deadly by the experienced 
adult. Each new company goes the 
other ‘one better’ in foolish frills, class- 
ifications, indemnities, commissions, 
office allowances, agent’s advances or 
in something else equally dangerous, 
fool-hardy and altogether unnecessary, 
and as a result of it all we now find 
hundreds of agents drifting from one 
company to another, not because their 
‘first loves’ are unwilling to pay them 
all they are worth, but because they 
have been so frequently offered higher 
compensation by crazy competitors 
that their minds have become unsettled 
and they have reached the conclusion 
that there is no limit to what som: 
company, somewhere, will pay for 
their hire. 

“Let us look for a moment at the 
serious plight in which we now find 
ourselves as a result of this crazy com 
petition of to-day. Statistics show that 
out of a total of 45 casualty companies 
transacting accident and health busi 
ness (either alone or in conjunction 
with other casualty lines), only 18 
made an underwriting profit in 1912 
and the average underwriting profit 
of those 18 companies was only 6 per 
cent. The underwriting losses of the 
other 27 companies ran all the way 
from 2-10 of 1 per cent. to 158.4 per 
cent. The total underwriting profit 
of the 18 companies were $1,418,756 
whereas the total underwriting loss: 
of the other 27 companies were $2,642 
366. It will be noted that nearly $2 
were lost to every $1 made. Boiled 
down, these figures show that out of a 
total premium income of $79,363,435, 
there was an average underwriting 
loss of 1.5 per cent., and of the total 
premium receipts, 48.9 per cent. went 
to policyholders in claims and 52.6 per 
cent. went for operating expenses. 

“Now, in all fairness, is it right that 
more money should be paid for operat 
ing expenses than is paid to policy- 
holders in benefits? Shouldn’t the con 
ditions be directly reversed, and if we 
don’t reverse them ourselves, how long 
will it be before the State Legislators 
will declare us all non compos menti 
and make themselves our self-appointed 
guardians to see that our business is 
conducted on a saner basis? 

“There is an old saying that ‘self 
preservation is the first law of nature,’ 
and yet we find many companies ‘volun- 
tarily exposing themselves to obvious 
risk of injury’ to such an extent as to 
make very probable, if not absolutely 
certain, their ultimate destruction. Can 
thero be any more reliable symptoms 
of business insanity than this? As a 
result of the present business whirl 
wind, a large number of companies 
have already been either completely 
‘knocked out of the ring’ or forced to 
rehabilitate their assets by the sale of 
additional capital stock. Surely it’s a 
strenuous game under the present day 
rules. 

“And after all, when you stop to con 
sider—what’s the use of all this hub- 
bub? We may all have different idea 
as to how the business should be con 
ducted, but surely we are unanimous in 
at least one thing—a desire to make a 
profit. Heretofore, the chief economy 
practiced has been in the reduction of 
claims, but from now on the loss ratio 
is going to climb higher and higher for 
the insuring public is effectively de- 
manding a liberal rather than a strict 
construction of policy clauses, and as a 
result the companies are going to be 
forced to compete with each other more 
and more in the liberal adjustment of 
claims. It won’t be long before every 
company will be known by the volume 
of claims it pays to policyholders 
rather than by the volume of premiums 
it collects from them.” 
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presented his report as secretary of the 
association which was as follows: 

Arthur James, manager of the 
casualty department of the Wisconsin 
National Life, as chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee presented a report 
of that body telling of its work since 
its appointment which had to do 
chiefly with securing new members. 
The committee reported a very gratify- 
ing outlook with a large number of 
new applications for membership. 

President Boyer’s Address. 

The preliminary reports disposed of, 
President Charles, H. Boyer delivered 
his address. Mr. Boyer told of the 
work of launching the new organiza- 
tion, its purposes and the necessity of 
unifying the interests of the personal 
accident and health business. 

“In our business at this time, the 
saying ‘in unity there is strength,’ is 
dcubly true,” he said. “Yes, we can 
go still further, and say that unless 
there is active and cordial co-opera- 
tion between companies doing our kind 
of business, the not distant future will 
their practical elimination from 
the field of independent business en- 
terprises. Either they will become so 
restricted and hampered by laws and 
regulations that they will become 
semi-public utilities with all individual 
initiation practically destroyed, or else 
State insurance will spell their prac- 
tical extinction. If we don’t hang to- 
gether, we will surely hang separately, 
and it will be due entirely to our own 
folly and greed if our enemies succeed 
in nailing our hides to the barn door. 
To ‘live and let live’ must be the key- 
note of our personal and business re- 
lations as members of this association 
cr we shall fail miserably and such a 
breaking down here would soon be 
reflected by disastrous results to our 
business.” 

Mr. Boyer’s address will be found in 
full elsewhere in this issue. 

The matters touched on in the presi- 
dent’s address were discussed briefly 
by R. B. Palmer, president of the Ohio 
National Life and Dr. W. A. Granville 
and the latter moved the appointment 


see 


of committee on insurance education 
carrying out a recommendation of 
President Boyer, which was unani- 


mously adopted. 

In presenting his report Secretary 
W. R. Sanders of the American Lia- 
bility Co. of Cincinnati said: 

SECRETARY’S REPORT. 

Ordinarily, a secretary's report deals in 
figures, ete., but this being the first meet- 
ing sinee organization, possibly a few re 
marks as to membership may be permissible 


in place of a formal report. 
In all organizations, there must be a start 
and a starter. In this movement, the 


starter was C. H. Boyer, our worthy pres- 
ident, who not only originated the idea but 
his individual efforts and energy practically 
brought about the assemblage at this hotel 


on May 10th, 1913, which resulted in the 
formal organization of the American Asso- 
ciation of Accident Underwriters. On that 


date there were present in person and by 
acceptable representation fifty-four persons 
who formed the active and thirteen persons 
forming the honorary membership, this body 
effecting the permanent organization, adopt- 
ing the constitution and by-laws and elect- 
ing the officers necessaty to serve until the 
annual meeting. Since that date, twenty- 
nine active members have been accepted by 
the executive committee and many others 
have indicated their intention of joining, 
recognizing the great benefits that will ac- 
crue both individually and collectively in ano 
association of this nature, composed of In- 
dividuals who are vitally interested in the 
accident and health business. That this or- 
ganization has promoted harmony was _ illus- 
trated by the good fellowship established 
at the organization meeting and since then 
by the courteous interchange of ideas and 
co-operation both personally and by corte- 
spondence among the members. There is 
untold advantage to be attained by con- 
certed concentrated action of this body, it 
being composed of officials all striving for 
the best results, men who handle the gen- 


eral affairs of their respective companies 
and men who handle the details as well 
and therefore thoroughly conversant by 


reason of their daily work with the numer- 
ous complexities which confront every man 
connected with the business. 

This association has some members who 
belong to other organizations; there is no 
reason why they, should not, as it is not in 


AMERICAN ACCIDENT UNDERWRITERS MEET. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


any way antagonistic to any other. It has that careful and Sane consideration has 
a go a purpose of its own; does not heen given to the vexatious problems per- 
copy. yut originates. Article II, section 1 tinent to our business, but thus far all at- 
of the constitution reads: “The object and tempts at concerted action and uniform 
purpose of this association shall be to pro- methods of conducting business has been 
mote good will, harmony, confidence and fruitless. The spirit of harmony has not 
co-operation generally between the mem- prevailed. The most eminent men in our 


bers—to devise and give effect to measures 


for the protection of their common inter- cause . » ; sugzeste ave 
ests, and to disseminate information con- ~osmaes he meihens suggested tave bees 
+ too radical and because associations of this 
cerning the health and accident business. character have failed to promote a practical 
There can be no objection from anyone iri . 0 eee. ae eee 
elie ! 1 * spirit of brotherhood sufficient to ensure 
policyholders, agents or even stockholders the highest efficiency in individual compa- 
of the companies, to the objeets and pur- jjog 
poses of the organization. Your committee believes tliat we are en- 
The next annual report will undoubtedly tering upon a period of economic reform. 
show a great increase in the active mem- Expenses are necessarily increasing with 
bership, as many always await the develop- the trend of the times. Panies and busi- 


ment of any undertaking. 
Cc. S. Hoag, chairman of the ques- . 
tion box committee presented a long f 


m" : - azard element. We are being brought face 

list of questions that bad been sub- to face with the result of our own handi- 

mitted and they were discussed with al If we aim, a - —, to 

strengthen our treasuries and enable them 

much interest. to weather any contingency, it were folly 
Edwin T. Swobe, president of the to enlarge our liability. 

National Fidelity & Casualty Co. of We do not mention all the things that 


Omaha, opened the afternoon session 


. sideration to effect necessary reforms, but 
with an admirable address on “The we do call attention to the fact that these 
Policy of the Company.” “The success cannot be made unless we act in harmony. 


of the business in which we are en- 
gaged depends,” said Mr. Swobe, “upon 


the policy of the company, while the difficult to advance rapidly without en- 

measure of indemnity provided in the countering opposition. It is better to sail 

ee sae on peaceful waters to a quiet harbor. The 

policy contract of the company for the evolution of the health and accident  bust- 

premium charged, conditional upon its ness will bring about improved organiza- 
tion. 


being within reason is of greater im- 
portance. 
is the general policy of the company 
which indicates its character and busi- 


ness methods.” Mr. Swobe’s address underlying the desirability of uniform pro 
pny : . “ visions in a fire insurance contract that is 
will be found in another column. entirely abserft in other lines of insurance, 
H. C. Forbes, vice-president of the and that is this. The amount of a fire in 
; . ae 3 surance loss is an unknown quantity until! 
Alabama Fidelity & Casualty Co., Pre after the adjustment of it is made, and 
sented the report of the committee on justice to both parties requires that the 
“Commercial Health and Accident In- provisions governing the relations shall be 
eiteacuan¥? - ee. liam eae identical among all the insurers 
surance” which was as follows: Accident and health insurance presents 


Mr. 
lean 

Your 
and 
mits 

Under 
have 


clients have been 

and collectively we 
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the advocates of standard policies who de 
clare that such an innovation would pro 
mote competition. The reverse would seem 
to be the case. The high state of develop 
ment reached in the accident and health 
business has been due to the fact that it 


bas been untrammeled. 


The following are the recommendations 
unanimously approved by your standing 
committee 

That no policy be issued without a 


signed application. 


2. That the words, “external and violent” 


be used in connection with the phrase “ac 
cidental means” in the insuring clauses of 
the policy. 

3. That clauses in accident policies be 
adopted excluding bodily injury resulting 
directly or indirectly from the bites or stings 
of insects, from ptomaines, from disease in 
any form, or any bodily injury, fatal or not 
fatal, sustained by the insured while par 
ticipating or in consequence of having par 
ticipated in aeronautics 

4. That no specific mention be made In 


any contract of the payment of loss by 
reason of sunstroke, freezing. gas er poison 
5. That no policy of accident insurance 
be issued during the year 1914 giving 
greater benefits or introducing into accident 
policies features providing benefits not cor 


tained in policies that are now purposed to 
be issued 
6. That the writing of negro risks be con 
fined to the industrial branch of the health 
and accident business 
7. That no policy be 
minimum principal 
thousand dollars 
We would also be pleased to have mem 
bers of the Conference discuss after the 
reading of this report any of the following 
subjects: 
Children’s Insurance 
2. Accumulations 
3. Beneficiary Insurance 
4. Standard Policy 


issued with a 
sum than twe 


greater 
ity-five 


Indemnity 
7. Automobile Payments 
x Partial Indemnity 
9 Non-Confining 
10. Classification of Risks 
11 Any other item of 
on the subject 
It will be readily seen that the 
recommendations of your committee ire 
sane and prompted only by MMmMen sense 
managing a ‘ 
necessity of moder 
and 
needs 


deals 
Vilization 
accident ce s bert 
There is » short road to 
Companies merit suc 
such degree as thev serve the people 

The recommendations of the com- 
mittee were discussed at length and 
most of them adopted the section of 
the individual underwriters on the 
questions not being binding on their 
respective companies but being merely 
an expression of the sentiments of the 
convention. 

The convention listened to an inter- 
esting address by W. A. Granville, presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania College on “In- 
surance Education” in which he told 
of the necessity of work along these 
lines. 

The committee 





Health 
human 
success 


on laws and legisla 
tion presented a strong report which 
pointed out the conflicting conditions 
existing and urged co-operation to im- 
prove the statutes in this respect. J. B 
Sackett, chairman of the committee on 


classification of risks reported recom- 
mending a readjustment of classifica- 


tions and the complication of a new 
manual. 

One of the strongest features of the 
program was the address of Danforth 


M. Baker, vice-president of the Pacific 


Mutual Life, on “The Inadequacy of 
Premium Rates.” Mr. Baker said that 
the demand of the times was for the 
best protection and that the only way 
to meet the demand and make the 
business profitable was to charge an 
adequate premium. Mr. Baker's ad 
dress, which was warmly received, is 


reproduced elsewhere. 

At the opening on Wednesday Presi 
dent Bover announced the appointment 
of the following committees to which 
the subjects had been referred: 

Committee on Federal Supervision. 

E. T. Swobe, president, National 
Fidelity & Casualty; Rupert F. Fry, 
president, Old Line Life; L. A. Stebbins, 
general counsel, National Life of U. S 
A.: McKenzie Cleland, general counsel, 
Midland Casualty: E. N. Canada, gen 


eral manager, Transylvania Casualty 
Committee on Insurance Education. 
R. B. Palmer, president, Ohio Na- 
tional Life; A. M. Johnson, president 
National Life of U. S. A.; W. A. Gran- 
ville, treasurer, National Relief Asso- 
ciation; C D. Harrington, accident 


(Continued on page 19.) 
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SCOPE OF NEW ORGANIZATION 


for the Association and Its 
Purposes. 











The idea of the formation of the 
American Association of Accident Un- 
derwriters originated with Charles H. 
Boyer, manager of the casualty depart- 
ment of the National Life U. S. A. of 
Chicago, and his address as president 
was listened to with the closest atten- 
tion as he told of the plans and pur- 
poses of the organization. Mr. Boyer | 
said: 

Last spring, several gentlemen liv- | 
ing in Chicago, men who are vitally 
concerned with the personal health and 
accident insurance business, issued | 
invitations to others similarly interest- | 
ed for an informal conference to con- | 
sider the advisability of organizing an | 
association devoted to all lines of the 
personal health and accident business. 
The idea was new because the then 
existing, heaJth and accident insurance 
organizations were concerned only 
with one or more, but not all, branches 
of the business, and there seemed to 
be a real need for an organization of 
the widest possible scope. It was also 
proposed to make the membership 
personal. It was felt that, under 
present conditions, an association con- 
sisting of the officers and department 
heads of insurance companies would 
create more interest and be of greater 
benefit to all concerned than one 





whose membership was restricted to 
companies. The new plan evidently 
would admit a large number of the 


practical and experi- 
enced men in this line of underwriting, 
men, who ordinarily could not secure 
a voice in the proceedings of an in- 
surance organization whose member- 
hip was confined to companies only; 
and the thought was to make the 
membership fee and dues so low that 
would be no barrier to any 
person desiring membership. 


best informed, 


the cost 
qualified 
How Association was Formed. 

The responses to the invitations sent 
out were most encouraging, and after 
an informal conference it was decided 
te effect a preliminary organization. 
A committee of five was chosen to 
direct matters. After a careful survey 
ot the situation, this committee issued 
a call, signed by officials from twenty- 
six different companies, for a conven- 
tion of all those who might be in- 
terested to meet in Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, May 10, 1913. Over fifty 
personal health and accident insurance 
men responded and a most interesting 
session was held. It was unanimously 
decided to organize on the general 
plan outlined above under the name of 
the American Association of Accident 
Underwriters. A constitution and by- 











laws were adopted and officers were 
elected to serve until the next annual 
meeting which was set for August 26- 
27, at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 
As your humble servant now has the 
honor and ivileg of serving as 
your first president, it-is my duty as 
well aS my very great pleasure. to 
hereby deliver the first President’s 
nnual Address of our Association. 
And right here I desire to sincerely 
thank all those who have so loyally co- 
operated with me in administering the 
affairs of this Association for the 


lapsing between May 10th, the, 





date of our formal organization, and 
his meeting 
Up to the present time the work of 
ir Association has been largely along 
rgal An important in- 
iT ion has been created 
and it ! been built up to no 
mean proportions: in fact, it bids fair 
y 


influential 
land 
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ciation shall be to promote good-will, 
harmony, confidence and co-operation 
generally between the members, to de- 
vise and give effect to measures for 
the protection of their common in- 
terests, and to disseminate information 
concerning the health and accident 
business.” 


Before commencing the active work 
of this convention, it might be well for 
us to stop for a moment to search our 
own hearts. Unless we have come here 
with open and_ receptive minds, 
always ready to give and to receive 
information and suggestions designed 
for the betterment of the personal 
health and accident business as a 
whole, rather than for the purpose of 
deriving benefits for ourselves and our 
companies regardless of the interests 
of those who are here associated with 
us, we might better have stayed at 
home. The aim of this Association can 
only be reached if we, as individual 
members, have a view large enough, 
and an insight sufficiently keen to un- 
derstand that, for the average com- 
pany here represented, satisfactory 
conditions can become permanent only 
when the personal health and accident 
business in its entirety throughout the 
country has been placed on the basis 
of the square deal to both policyhold- 
ers and insurers. Let us not deceive 
ourselves with the thought that this 
Association can become a useful and 
cfteetive force in the insurance world by 
passing resolutions having as their 
ostensible aim the promotion of fair 
dealing with all, if at the same time 
we are secretly harboring a more or 
less distinct mental reservation to do 
the other fellow when _ opportunity 
offers, if it can be done without ap- 
parently forfeiting our standing among 
respectable insurance men. In our 
business at this time, the saying, “In 
unity there is strength.” is doubly true. 
Yes, we can go still further, and say 
that unless there is active and cordial 
co-operation between companies doing 
our kind of business, the not distant 
future will see their practical elimina- 
tion from the field of independent busi- 
ness enterprises. Either they will be- 
come so restricted and hampered by 
laws and regulations that they will be- 
come semi-public utilities with all in- 
dividual initiation practically destroved, 
or else State insurance will spell their 
practical extinction. If we don’t hang 
together, we will surely hang separate- 
lv, and it will be due entirely to our 
own folly and greed if our enemies 


succeed in nailing our hides to the 


barn door. To “live and let live” must 
te the keynote of our personal and 
business relations as members of this 
Association or we shall fail miserably 
in trying to reach our aims and 
objects, and such a breaking down 
here would soon be_ reflected by 
disastrous results to our business. 
This Association starts out on its 
career enjoying many advantages not 
possessed in their first beginnings by 
kindred organizations. We are in a 
pcsition to profit by the past experi- 
ences of insurance organizations hav- 
ing our general features, even if they 
differ somewhat from our Association 
in aims and character of membership. 
Our Association has not been formed 
by a consolidation of older associa- 
tions and we are not building on the 
ruins of any that may be extinct. We 
are starting with a clean sheet, with- 
out prejudice against any existing 
association, and unhampered ‘by prece- 
dents. This is not only our first con- 
vention, but in all likelihood it is also 
the most important one that this 
Association will ever hold. What we 
do now will be very difficult to undo in 
the future. Let us make haste slowly 
in order that the foundations may be 
laid broad and deep, and secure. 
Conditions are constantly changing 
in the personal health and accident 
business, and as company officials, it 
is absoluely necessary for us to be 
on the alert. We should always be 
ready to spread our canvass to catch 
every passing breeze and to instantly 
shorten sail when a storm threatens. 
Tne personal health and _ accident 
business is in its infancy. It is grow- 
ing at an enormous pace and con- 
stantly becoming more popular, and 
deservedly so. We have a real mis- 
sion and great purposes to fulfill. The 
public is being slowly but surely edu- 
cated up to the point where all will 
see the need, yes, the absolute 
necessity of personal health and acci- 
dent insurance; and in no other line 
of insurance can the public pulse be 
measured as quickly or as accurately. 
Pecause the business is young and 
constantly growing, and because of 
the rapidly changing conditions in 
our complex national life, it is very 
important for us to be always keenly 
ou the lookout to read the signs of 
the times in order that our policy con- 
tracts and methods of doing business 
inay be quickly adjusted to any con- 
dition or need that may develop. 
(Continued on page 13.) 
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ADEQUATE RATES NECESSARY 


D. M. BAKER’S STRONG ADDRESS. 





Pacific Mutual’s Vice-President Would 
Give Policyholder the Best 
of Indemnity. 


In an admirable address before the 
accident underwriters at Chicago, Dan 
forth M. Baker, vice-president of the 
Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles, 
showed that the people are now de- 
manding the best and most complete 
coverage when purchasing indemnity 
and he said that the way to meet the 
situation was to furnish a_ policy 
meeting the demand and charging for 
it an adequate premium. 

After pointing out that the accident 
and health contracts have been gradu- 
ally liberalized to meet the growing 
demand although he condemned “frills” 
as unnecessary and harmful, Mr. Baker 
continued: 

“The monthly business as transacted 
at this time is quite similar to the 
general accident and health business as 
it was transacted in the beginning ana 
we must get away from this plan. No 
business where a large percentage of 
its claimants are dissatisfied or even 
disappointed can survive. There are at 
present entirely too many conditions 
and restrictions in the monthly pre- 
mium policies. There is entirely too 
much room for misrepresentation on 
the part of the agent and a correspond- 
ing degree of dissatisfaction and disap- 
pointment on the part of claimants. Of 
course, the insured receives all that he 
pays for, but the trouble is that he 
thinks when he insures that he is buy- 
ing a good policy that fully protects 
him, but finds that when he needs to 
use his policy that he made a mistake 
and the result is he condemns all com- 
panies and all policies. 

Business at 50 Per Cent. Loss. 

“The loss ratio on the monthly pre- 
mium business is now running over 50 
per cent., which means no profit to the 
companies and so we are losing money, 
and we are at the same time losing our 
reputations. Under the present status 
of things we are working mighty hard 
and losing the prestige that we ought 
to have with no compensation for doing 
so. 

“Did you ever stop to think that 
when an agent sells a monthly policy 
he tells the applicant that it is the best 
there is? He thinks, of course, he is 
buying a policy that will provide com- 
plete protection, while as a matter of 
fact, he is buying only partial protec- 
tion. The policyholder is willing to 
pay the price for insurance that in- 
sures when he is disabled, but he is un- 
willing, if he knows it, to pay any price 
for a policy that does not pay an in- 
demnity when he is sick or hurt. He 
wants indemnity if he is sick during 
the first sixty days of the policy just 
as much as he does if he is sick during 
the second sixty days of the policy. He 
also wants to be paid whether he is 
laid up three days or three weeks and 
is also disappointed if the first week of 
illness is deducted from the amount 
that might be otherwise payable. If he 
should be injured or killed on a public 
conveyance he expects to be indemnified 
whether the conveyance itself is wrecked 
or not. The rich man who is insured 
under a commercial policy which is not 
restricted in this way can get along 
without protection for these things 
much better than the poor man can. 
| “The remedy is simple enough. Raise 
| the rates and issue a plain, definite pol- 
|icy contract like the commercial forms 
with frills eliminated. A man of small 
|means needs just as good a policy as 
|a man of large means. The monthly 
| payment plan is all right, but the par- 
|tial protection afforded is all wrong 
and must and will be changed if the 
| industrial accident and health business 
survives. To be definite, in my opinion 
| the following features should be changed 
|in our policies as those are the ones 
that are bringing about dissastisfaction 
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and disappointment on the part of pol- 
icyholders and claimants. 

“The policy should provide for the 
payment of indemnity while the in- 
sured is totally or partially disabled 
either from illness or injury. 

“No deduction for the first seven 
cays of illness should be made 

“The sixty-day clause which prevents 
the illness feature of the policy becom- 
ng effective for sixty days should be 
changed to fifteen days. 

“The clause providing for the pay- 
ment of only four weeks’ indemnity for 
chronic diseases should be eliminated. 

“The wrecking feature under our 
doubling clause should be eliminated. 


“I believe in the monthly or install- 
ment plan of paying premiums, be- 
cause it enables thousands to protect 
themselves and families who could not 
or would not do so on any other plan. 
Gur policy forms must be revised so 
that there will be no misunderstanding 
on the part of claimants. Our claim- 
ants must be our boosters and not our 
knockers. The premiums must be com- 
mensurate with the protection afforded. 
This is a simple part of the problem, 
as the companies know exactly what 
the rate should be for the occupation 

ssumed, because the older companies 
have for many years been issuing what 
is known as commercial forms in all 
cccupations. 

“The agent is a most important fac- 

r, as the business we receive is always 

the same character as the man who 

rites it. You know that in every 
community there are a lot of right liv- 

g and well meaning people; there 

also those who belong to the law- 

s, indifferent class who will buy most 

yvthing they can on credit or on the 

tallment plan, for the purpose of 
what they can make out of it. An agent 
who belongs to the lawless, indifferent 
class gives his company unprofitable 
business. On the other hand, if the 
agent is an honest man he gives his 
company the applications of right liv- 
ing, honest folks, which means persis- 
tent, profitable business. This has been 
demonstrated over and over again. The 
selection of risks is left almost entirely 
to the agent. Our reputations and our 
business are in their hands and is no 
better than they. No business can pros- 
per whose representatives are not hon 
orable and fair in their dealings.” 


ACCIDENT UNDERWRITERS MEET. 
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manager, American Fidelity; B. W. 
Brown, president, Interstate Business 
Men’s Association. 

McKenzie Cleland, general counsel 
of the Midland Casualty Co., addressed 
the convention on “Litigation” in which 
he pointed out the disadvantages that 
confront an accident company in court. 

Former Governor Charles S. Deneen 
of Illinois addressed the meeting on 
State supervision in which he said that 
it was more necessary to supervise 
legislatures when framing insurance 
laws than to watch the insurance de 
partment. 

C. D. Harrington, manager of the 
accident and health department, of the 
American Fidelity Co., of Vermont, de- 
livered an address on the relation be- 
tween the underwriting and claim de 
partment in which he characterized the 
prevailing rush for volume on business 
as unfortunate and one that the under- 
writer should guard against. 

Brief addresses by presidents of life 
companies doing an accident business 
Proved an interesting feature. Among 
those who participated were President 
A. M. Johnson of the National Life, 
U. S. A. of Chicago, and President R. 
B. Palmer of the Ohio National Life. 

The final addresses of the convention 
were made by Charles Dobbs of the In- 
Surance Field and W. T. Grant, secre- 
tary of the Business Men’s Accident 
Association of Kansas City. 





THE POLICY OF THE COMPANY 


WILL DETERMINE 





ITS SUCCESS. 





Address of President E. T. Swobe, of 
National Fidelity & Casualty 
: of Omaha. 





The policy of the company and its 
effects on its ultimate success was in- 
terestingly discussed by Edwin T. 
Swobe, president and general manager 
of the National Fidelity & Casualty Co., 
of Omaha. 

“The success of the business in which 
we are engaged,” said Mr. Swobe, “de- 
pends upon the policy of the company, 
while the measure of indemnity pro- 
vided in the policy contract of the 
company for the premium charged, con- 
ditional upon its being within reason is 
of greater importance. Yet of far 
greater importance is the general policy 
of the company which indicates its 
character and business methods. 

“Unfortunately there are some com- 
panies in the field whose management 
believe that they can build up their 
business by tearing down that of their 
competitors. Their only object seems 
to be to secure a large volume of busi- 
ness regardless of every other con 
sideration. They seem to center their 
efforts to secure the agents of other 
companies, offering them large bonuses 
to twist the business to them. | 

‘Such a policy is a costly one and 
will not endure. The agent who has 
been made the go between, soon begins 
to over-estimate his value, and when 
he has run his course with one raid- 
ing company he negotiates with an- 
other and is usually employed with a 
substantial advance, no verification be- 
ing made as to his statements or any 
attempt made to ascertain the amount 
of his indebtedness with the companies 
with whom he has been engaged. 

“The Insurance Commissioner who 
gives his support to the up-building of 
the business and caneels the license 
of an agent who has been found guilty 
of twisting the business of one com- 
pany to that of another after a fair and 
impartial hearing should have our 
hearty commendation. 

“The Superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of New York is credited 
with saying:—‘That section 60 of the 
Code of New York was enacted to pre- 
vent unsettling of insurance already 
written.’ If enforced it protects the 
business of companies from raids from 
unscrupulous agents of other com- 
panies on policies already in force, 
and it also protects the insured from 
the loss which inevitably follows the 
lapsation of insurance in any reput- 
able company. The only one who really 





ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT JONES. 
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ean be and should be made a sort of clear- 
ing house of ideas for the members of the 
Conference, especially along the lines of its 
special work. I feel strongly about this 
matter and believe that this work must go 
on—it certainly deserves your earnest con- 
sideration. your best judgment, and your 
most loyal support, not half hearted en- 
couragement. 

The problem facing us now with reference 





to the future of the Educational Bureau is 
one that cannot be ignored—it must be 
solved by treating it in a broad-minded, far- 
seeing way, and I trust when this subject 
is discussed by you during this session, that 
the discussion will be along these lines. 


One-Cent Letter Postage. 

Some fifteen companies are now sub- 
scribers to the National One-Cent Letter 
Postage Association and are using the 
stamps furnished by them. I believe that 
this number should be greatiy increased. 

During the past year, three circular 
letters have been sent out under my direc- 
tion, with some results, but that more of 
our members have not subscribed, is I be- 
lieve due to the fact that they have not 
fully appreciated the immense financial) 
value which a reduced letter postage means 
to them. 

I am just in receipt of a letter from the 
secretary of the association, in which he 
states that in several conferences had with 
Hon. Albert S. Burleson, the postmaster 
general, he made it plain that he strongly 
favored “efficient service in the department, 
adequate compensation for postoffice em- 
ployes, equalization of postal rates for the | 
various classes of mail matter, so that each | 


shall pay for its service, and as soon as 
possible, one-cent letter postage.’ 

The matter is in the 
Theodore E. Burton United States Senator 
from Ohio, who on April 7th, 1913 intro- 
duced his bill in the Sendte, and Hon. 
Charles °-L 3artlett, member of Congress 


from Georgia, who introduced the bill in| 


the House of Representatives for one-cent 
letter postage, on April 26th 1913. 

Mr. Mcintosh, the secretary of the Na- 
tional One-Cent Letter Postage Association 
in closing, says, “General Burleson is 
thoroughly familiar and opposed to the 
present second class subsidy mailing rate. 
He is a man of high character, strong per 
sonality, and we believe fearless. He has 
the ability to and will accomplish all of 
the above, and will surely be able to do so 
during his administration.” 

The reduction of first class postage practi- 
cally means the cutting of our postage bills 
in half, and I earnestly urge all members 
who have not subscribed to do so 


In closing, let me say, that the Detroit 
Conference has always stood for everything 
that is good in insurance—it not only has 


preached but has carried out in practice the 
principles it has stood for, and it must be 
extremely gratifying to us all to know that 
ur work is recognized as of sufficient im 
portance to draw forth words of public 
commendation from probably the leading 


insurance department of the United States. 
You have all read the tribute paid to the 
Detroit Conference by Mr. Appleton first 
deputy of insurance of the State of New 
York 

It was gracious in spirit and kindly in 
its suggestions and I take pleasure at this 
time in publicly voicing my appreciation of 
and thanks for his address. Men are learn 
ing that honesty is not only the best but 
the only policy 
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DEVELOPING 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, 


Compensation, Automobile, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding «Insurance Company 





Liability Workmen’s 
Accident, Health, 





T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 








(Formerly The Me 
Home ice, 


AND HEA 


DANIEL D. WHITNEY, Vice-Pres. 


THE 


METROPOLITAN. CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 

litan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co. 
47 CEDAR STREET 

Chartered 1874 


E 
PERSONA AL LSACCIDENT 


POLICIES 


OF THE MOST APPROVED FORMS 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
8. WM. BURTON, Sec. 
RFLIABLE 4ND ENPRGRTIC AGENTS WANTED 


ALONZO G. BROOKS, Ass’t Sec. 








HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





-gaclptadee 
> ~ : 





Established 1869. 


' London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55S JOHN STREET 

New York 


>yyy Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 














THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 





September 4, 1913. 



























1912 


Personal Accident and Health $78 839 ()2 
> : : @ 9 ’ 


Premium Receipts for first six months 


Personal Accident and Health $19 298 20 
° ° : . ° ° 9 . 


Claims Paid first six months 





“Six MONTHS’ COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF PHENOMENAL PROGRESS 


PERSONAL ACCIDENTJAND HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


National Life Insurance Co. of the United States of America 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President C. H. BOYER, Manager Casualty Department ROBERT D. LAY, Secretary 


A record for one year and six months never before equaled 
The largest percentage of increase in premium income ever made by any company in a like period 
Our Present Premium Income on Business Written and in Force is at the Rate of One Million Dollars Annually 
Our general agents adjust and pay their claims with sight drafts 
Our business is conducted on the direct general agency system 





1913 


Personal Accident and Health $306 47] 0] 
° z E 4 e 9 53 


Premium Receipts first six months 


Personal Accident and Health $1 16 061 76 
; ay gage es ’ . 


Claims Paid first six months 





Our Three-in-One Policies are Winners! Accident-Health-Funeral Benefit 
The very best of everything in personal accident and health insur- 
ance. We write every form of personal health and accident 
insurance written by other companies, and forms that other com- 
panies do not write. 











All Forms of Personal Accident and Health Insurance, Commercial, 
Railroad Installment, Monthly Payment Accident and Health, Fac- 
tory Accident and Health, Weekly Life, Health and Accident, 
Limited Accident and Health, Accident and Health for Women. 


Funeral Benefit given with any of above, without a medical examination 























THE E. P. MELSON JOHN G. HOYT 


President Vice-President 


MICHIGAN 
‘ STATE LIFE vibe Lie 











Insurance in force he a | a b | e 
over P | i ; 
$9,000,000.00 nnn 
Participating and Non-Participating 
Offers unexcell)d Policies and 
splendid commission contracts Special Inducements for 
direct with the Company to agents in General Agency Contracts 





OHIO---MICHIGAN---INDIANA Home Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 














OPEN TERRITORY 





Personal Producers who have also ability to organize 
territory and build a staff of productive agents will find 


abundant opportunity and salable policies with 


Scranton Life Insurance Company 


JAS. S. McANULTY, President 
SCRANTON, PA. 























COMMERCIAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Statement, December 31, 1912 


Capital Stock Paid in Full . * $430,790.00 
Surplus to Policyholders - - - 704,79.37 
Total Assets we ee ee 925,75.35 








Throughout its entire history of 23 
vears the COMMERCIAL has 
maintained an enviable record for 
PROMPT AND HONORABLE 
SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS 


Correspondence with reference to our specially 
advantageous agency contracts should be addressed 
direct to the Home Office and will receive prompt 
and courteous attention. 



























